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THE RETURN WAVE. 


THE commercial convulsion of 1875 had one remarkable 
result, suspected at the time, and made certain since. It 
detached from the crowded cities a considerable number of 
intelligent men, who tried their fortunes in agriculture in the 
great western domains of the country aid succeeded. ** The 
Great Harvest Years” of our history, each larger than that 
which seemed marvellous before, have all fallen since that 
year of panic. To a certain extent they have been the 
results of it. 

The students of organized charity are generally at work 
in large towns. They see the difficulties which result from a 
congestion of population in such towns, and do not see so 
clearly always the causes which make such a congestion 
almost a necessity in our modern life. But he whe grumbles 
most gloomily among such persons is generally good natured 
enough to understand the central explanation: ‘* My dear 
X, these young people like to live here for the same reason 
which makes you like to live here, and if you want them to 
go away, why do you not go yourself and lead them.” 

Quite sure it is, indeed, that whenever any Miltiades or 
Alcibiades does turn up in our modern life, and makes a plan 
for a colony, though it be to Sinaloa, or to Alaska, he finds 
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followers, such as they are. Given a leader there are people 
enough to be led. The reason the cities do not deplete them- 
selves is that the leaders are but few who care to take peo- 
ple away. There are waste lands enough waiting to be 
turned into Pullmans, Guthries, or Vinelands. There are 
not leaders who think it their business to conduct the 
metamorphosis. 

And, indeed, American emigration has not generally 
been of that kind which follows a leader. People like to 
invent their own plans, discover their own Arcadia, and go 
for themselves, for which good reasons might be named. 


No person watches life carefully in a large city without 
seeing that there are in it many men and women who would 
be as glad to get out of it, as the larger boys and girls from 
the country are to get in. These people have tried its won- 
ders and know just how much they are worth—to them. 
Very likely they have young children and begin to know the 
difficulties of bringing up children in town. Very likely they 
have tried the summer ‘* outing” for two or three months, and 
know the difficulties of separating the two heads of the house, 
the man and the woman. Very likely they were both born 
under God’s sky, not under a net-work of telegraph wires : 
they know the joy of being in the large world, and contrast 
it daily with life in a tenement flat, to which they see their 
children are adapting themselves. 

It is this class of people who make the return wave from 
the larger cities into country life. It does not attract a great 
deal of newspaper attention, and it does not very largely 
modify the statistics. But it is interesting and important, 
and will probably increase as Jand-owners in the country 
observe it and provide for it. 


Such people, it is to be observed, have no wish or idea 
of going to Manitoba or Dakota to break up one hundred and 
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sixty acres of prairie land. They are by no means sick of 
civilization. What they are sick of is paying tive hundred 
dollars a year, more or less, for the roof over their heads, of 
never eating green corn or green peas unless they have spent 
thirty-six hours in a market basket, and of seeing their chil- 
dren grow up ignorant whether « car is four inches or four 
rods long. 

For such people the provision is made when the proprie- 
tors of land within a hundred miles of any great centre offer 
for rent, not for sale, houses and barns, with land enough for 
home gardening, without preferring or expecting tenants who 
mean to go into large-scale farming. It will prove that there 
is many aman who has a small fixed income who knows well 
the comforts of country life, where there is such an income, 
who would never commit the absurdity of enlisting on large 
scale farming, but who does know how to bring up his family, 
in the truly princely fashion of people who eat their own veg- 
etables, their own poultry, who milk their own cows, and ride 
their own horses. Such a man, for the fit education of his 
children, which is hardly possible except in the country, is 
glad to establish himself in a fine position in the country, 
even if, at the end of his year, he has spent a part of his 
fixed income. And for one such man there are twenty wid- 
owed mothers who have the same foresight. 





On the other hand, even the best country towns in the 
older states, have precisely the homes waiting which such 
people need. The owners must not expect to sell them to 
tools, who suppose that New England is again to ship corn to 
the West Indies. The owners must be content to rent them, 
and that without any burden of large expenditure for keeping 
up fences and the rest, to people who come to the country for 
a home and a place of education. 

In the advertising department of this issue of Lenp A 
Hanp will be found notices of two or three homes in the 
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heart of Massachusetts which are offered for rent at what 
seem singularly low rates. But the lowness of the rate does 
not mean that they are in an unattractive place, nor in a place 
which God has forgotten or forsaken. It means simply that 
it is not a place in the direct line of modern trade, and that 
soil and climate do not pretend to compete with the conditions 
of soil and climate in other parts of the empire which we call 
the United States. All the same, as we have said, there are 
people in the world who want to raise green peas and aspara- 
gus and roses and pansies, and do not want to manufacture 
corn by the thousand bushels. There are people to whom a 
home means a home, an opportunity for the education of chil- 
dren, an opportunity for the study of nature, a place with 
some days of leisure, while it is in the road of communication 
with the great centres of the world. There are people who 
can carry to such homes as are named in the advertisement 
we speak of, some experience of life, some experience in hor- 
ticulture, and who, if they have a comfortable house, with 
the glories of sunrise and sunset, know they have a great deal 
more than the average tenement of a crowded city can give 
them. 

It is with reference to the needs of such people, of whom 
we believe that there are more in Boston, in Providence, and 
in New York than are generally supposed, that we have asked 
that this announcement should be made, which is but a speci- 
men of what could be sent from a hundred New England 
towns. We suppose that, while there will be a steady drift 
of eager young life into the larger cities of the seaboard, and 
while there is no reason for checking this drift, there is also 
opportunity for what we have called the reflux, which carries 
people of intelligence, not without capital, into the homes 


which are already built in the purely agricultural regions of 


the eustern and middle states. 
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MR. JOHN ROLLINS’S REVENGE. 
BY MISS s. H. PALFREY. 


Motto: = But for the grace of God. there woes Richard Baxter!” 


One beautiful, though somewhat chilly, evening in Sep- 
tember, young Mr. John Rollins was coming home. He 
had been staying for about a month with some lively and 
popular relatives at Oldport, himself the liveliest and most 
popular member of the party. He had enjoyed to the full 
the gaieties of the time. But he had had enough of it all; 
und so he was returning now, as he said, ** to make a visit to 
himself.” 

He refused a hack and a porter at the railway station, 
shouldered his own pack, and strode sturdily through the 
pines and up the hill towards his own pretty little stone her- 
mituge at the top. There was a pleasant feeling of inde- 
pendence in his strong young heart. It he had put it into 
words they might have been: ‘*So fur, so good. If I have 
had a good time it hasn’t made a slave or a Sybarite of me, 
Pin still my own man, and can shift for myself.” 

The tall trunks stretched themselves up to be lost in the 
steely blue of the twilight. Between them below he caught 
glimpses of the remains of the sunset, soft yellow at. the 
horizon, and over that 2 canopy of pale crimson, shaded off 
into purple at the edges. But the sky had faded when 
he came out of the wood, before his house: and there was 
little light to be seen except that which shone from the 
kitchen, 

** Pretty gloomy, after all,” he said to himself. «+ Why 
didn't I bring some of the fellows back with me? All jour- 
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what’s this?” added he, as he felt his legs violentiy pried 
apart from behind. 

He was answered in front by a huge paw on each of his 
shoulders, a butt at his nose, a nip at his cheek, and as much 
as could be inserted in his eve of the thick, wet tongue of « 
St. Bernard puppy, howling, bouncing, barking, wriggling, 
and turning a somerset all together. 

‘¢What, vou, Snuff? You big blackguard! trying to 
trip up your master, eh? You young rascal, you! Glad to 
see me, were you? How dare you, sir’ There, there!” 
Mr. John Rollins had dropped his travelling-bag, thrown his 
ums round Snuff’s shaggy waist, lifted him bodily off his 
hinder toes, and hugged him in the air. Of this, Snuff took 
an unworthy advantage by washing Mr. John Rollins’s whole 
face ‘* at one fell sweep;” after which it was not cleaner than 
before, but as ‘¢ damp, moist, and unpleasant” as the pro- 
spective body of Mr. Mantalini. «*Get down with you, you 


hoodlum! Here, take hold and help me in with my bag, if 


you must do something,” said the long-suffering master. 

He rang at the door, and a timorous female voice asked 
through the keyhole, by way of precaution, ‘Is that you, 
Mr. John?” 

“Yes, Blodgy, it is, luckily. Don’t you suppose any body 
else would say he was, too, if he wanted the pleasure of walk- 
ing in to pay youa visit ? How do you do, vou dear old goose 7” 

Mrs. Blodgett, the present housekeeper and woman-of- 
all-work, had been Mr. John Rollins’s nurse; and her heart 
still clung, as he knew, to his nursery name for her. 

‘* Waal, never! to be sure! I never thought. Aw 
naow what'll you hev’ for supper?” 

‘¢ Everything, and more, too. I’m as hungry as a wolf: 
and, if you can keep me from fainting away before my trunk 
comes tonight, there’s the sort of a cap in it that the old 
ladies wear in Oldport. After I've unpacked it and tried it 
on, if it isn’t becoming to me, you'll have to wear it yourself, 
so as not to let it be wasted.” 
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©O, la, Mr. John, vou git aout! Ef I ever did see sech 
a boy as you alwuz was!” 
Mrs. Blodgett, in a rapture, lighted lumps and ready-laid 
fires on her way, and withdrew to her own quarters. 

Snuff, alias Snuffers, pushed before his master into the 
library, and fost no time in stretching himself at full length in 
the best place on the hearth-rug. Mr. John Rollins drew up 
a great chair, retaliated by putting his feet upon him, and 
basked with him before the fire. 

Meanwhile the young man looked with much content 
about the cozy room. It was no merely nominal, new-fan- 
gled **libr'y,” with one small case of tomes in some out-of- 
the-way corner, but was walled with books from floor to 
ceiling. Over the chimney were weapons of different kinds, 
ages, und countries, even to a Malay crease, a scimitar, and 
an autaghan, with fire-arms almost as various. 

Mr. John Rollins was a rare shot at a lifeless target: but, 
though he loved to roam through forests and over mountsins 
in a picturesque huntsman’s costume, he was no Saint Hubert 
at heart. He could never see how anybody could find much 
pleasure in changing the harmless gaiety, grace, and beauty of 
the wild things that he loved to watch there, to terror, maim- 
ing, agony, blood, and death. 

On the mantel were little idols and other relics, which he 
had picked up in Italy, Greece, and Scandinavia. At one end 
of the room was an organ, with « violin and bow lying on it; 
at the other stood an easel with very pretty sketches in water- 
colors after Moss Warner, one of whose best pupils he was. 
The windows, in deep recesses, had window-seats and lozenge- 
shaped panes, and were curtained with Oriental stuffs. 

Mr. John Rollins was a pleasant and happy young fellow, 
with a remarkably good share of the good things of this life— 
good health, good looks, good spirits, good humor, and good 
parts. What made the danger, however, that they would 
never bear good fruit for God and man was that he had also 
a good deal of money. Would he use or abuse it? That 
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was the question. He did not ave to work. Would he 
work? He always hoped that he should some time: bat at 
what? He read medicine —a little. He studied law -— not 
much. Some of his friends advised his ‘* going into business.” 
But the courts were hot and ‘© stully : and so were the hos- 
pitals and the counting-rooms. Tle loved a fresh, airy, free 
life, and such experiments of his usually ended with: ** Why 
should T kill myself to do work that other poor fellows are 
dying to get?” For the present he toasted himself pretty 
thoroughly, and then, at the housekeepers first) summons, 
started for the dining-rvom. 

At sight of the table Mr. Jolin Rollins stopped short aud 


burst out a-laughing. It was set with plenty of old plate and 


ao 


new china. The contents of painted platter and glittering 
charger were such, for the most part, as Mrs. Blodgett pro- 


vided in his absence to tickle the Yankee palates of herselt 


and her son Silas. At the foot was a lordly dish of pork and 
heans; at one side, 2 mess of * pan-dowdy,” opposed on the 
other by half a dozen hot sausuges: in the middle of the 
hoard were a cairn of dough-nuts and a pumpkin pies and at 
the head ** jest sot down permiskyous,” as she said, beside his 
tea, Was a imighty loaf of © Rye-n-Injun,” smoking from the 
oven, With a pitcher of milk frothing from the pail. The 
only dainties that reminded him much of Oldport were part 


of a cold boiled ham, a dish of fried potatoes, and a pair of 


probably very tough broiled chickens, whose presence 
explained to him certain lively expostulations, which he hid 
lately heard in the direction of his barn-yard. 

‘Why, Blodgy, how delicious! I haven't seen such a 
spread since I went away. [ shouldn't wonder if I ate it all 
up; [hope youve got some more hidden away somewhere 
for yourself and that boy Silas of yours. Pour my tea, will 
you, and tell me how you've been getting along here. Tow 
Bayard, in good riding order?” 

“Waa, yes, Mr. John, ef he aint ben a-gittin? some 
frisky. Silas has led him about for exercise when he aint 
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had too much else to do. He's kind 0’ cautious about ridin’ 
on him, you know — sort 0° “fraid: so’thin’ or “nother mut hap- 
pen to him while you was away.” 

* Which *him*—the horse or Silas —get jumped over 
a picket fence again, for instance 7” 

QO, naow you git aout, Mr. John! Ef the ho’s’ did 
take him sort of unexpected that time, Silas, he had presence 
of mind, an’ hugged him round the neck, wn sot him eligunt, 
up to the top: am he’d have come down tother side beautiful, 
too, ef the nasty picket fence hada't hooked him = in one of 
his pantses. You must remember that yourself, “cause “twas 
you took him down.” 

* Certainly: [shall never forget it. Perhaps it is more 
prudent in him not to try it except when Pm at home. What 
makes Snutfers fidget so 7” 

“Waal, To dunno; he was jest so restless last night, 
aout an in, an in an aout. Silas was a hevin’ his singin’- 
class avout in the barn, am that creature’ wouldn't let “em hev’ 
no peace. When they let him aout he barked: an” when 
they let him in, he howled.” 

‘Well, so did they, I suppose; didn't they’ He only 
wanted to express his sympathy in an appropriate manner, 
They might have had a little fellow-feeling, too, for a fellow- 
creature. Here, Suutfers, you beggar, will you be quiet if I 
let you have some milk 2’ 

* Wow!” sud Snutfers, coming up to the table and 
looking with intelligent interest at the pitcher. 

‘Where's his table-cloth, Blodgy 7” 

Mrs. Blodgett ruefully brought) forth from the china- 
closet a sqmare of yellow oil-silk (which, as a compromise for 
the sake of her floors, she had provided, and tastefully bound 
with Turkey-red cotton) and a deep blue-and-white bow. 
Mr. John Rollins poured out about a pint of new milk, of 
Which Snuffers disposed almost simultaneously, partly witbin 
himself and partly without, splashing like a geyser. Then, 
in order to be thorough, he pushed the bowl over and lapped 
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under and round it. Mrs. Blodgett produced a sigh and a 
floor-cloth. He fled before her face. 

«* Now, remember, you said if I yave you that, you'd g 
and lie down like a good dog,” said Mr. John Rollins. 

sut if Snuffers did say so, he broke his word. He did 
not go and lie down like a good dog. He went to the window, 
instead, put his fore-paws on the window-seat, nosed aside 


the curtain, looked out, and barked. 

‘¢What’s the matter, you silly fellow? Don't you 
approve of the moon? I can't help it. You'll have to learn, 
as you grow older, that there are a few things in the universe 
that one has to put up with, whether he likes them or not; 
there isn’t much use in barking at them — and the moon’s one 
of them. If you don’t like it what makes you look at it?” 

‘¢ The moon ain’t ris’ yet, Mr. John,” said Mrs. Blodgett. 

Snuffers came back, planted his fore-feet, bent his elbows, 
put his head seductively on one side, looked into his master’s 
face, and whined. 

‘*Want to take me out to walk? Not tonight, thank 
you. T’ve had enough, and it’s cold. Tomorrow, perhaps.” 

Mr. John Rollins went back to his library fire and lighted 
a cigar. 

Snutfers marched to the front door and rapped on it with 
his tail. Mr. John Rollins obligingly rose and opened it for 
him, and subsided again luxuriously into his chair. Before 
long Snuffers was at the window, crying dolefully to be let in. 

‘¢Snutfers,” said Mr. John Rollins, ‘* youre a bore.” 
But he let him in. 

Snutfers looked flattered at being addressed, perhaps on 
the principle of the loyal subject who boasted ‘* His majesty 
spoke tome.” (** Ah!” the dialogue goes on, ‘and what 


Q 


was his majesty graciously pleased to say to you?”  ** Get 


out of the way, you rascal !”) 

‘¢T hope you don’t mean to be a nuisance,” pursued Mr. 
John Rollins. 

Snutfers seemed doubtful and unsatisfied; but he was a 
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youthful and still growing dog, and it was past his bed-time. 
After one or two more vain and unintelligible attempts to 
explain to his master that he had better go out, drowsiness 
got the better of him, and he slept resignedly for an hour 
before the hearth. 

Mr. John Rollins finished his cigar in peace, took up the 
violin, tuned it, and played ** Come Gentil.” He played it 
most genteelly, in the Italian sense of the word; but, alas! it 
woke Snuffers, who whined (not) in concert, fawned on him, 
jostled him, and again adjured him to go out. 

‘* What, you smell a rat, do you, and want me to help 
you? It’s no use, I can’t. Tve a cold in my nose. Go and 
smell it some more for yourself, if you like; but remember, 
if you go out now it’s very doubtful when you get in again ; 
you haven't any latch-key, and I’m going to bed.” 

He turned the dog out for the last time, locked and 
bolted the front door, rang for the housekeeper to rake up 
the embers, went to his chamber, and, somewhat to his dis- 
may, found that she had lighted a fire there, too. 

‘*Whew! How am I ever to sleep in such a hot place ? 
Never mind; it was kind in the old soul. She knew i was 
chilly when I came in. Doesn't Miss Nightingale say, ¢ A tire 
and an open window make the best possible atmosphere for a 
sick person?’ Let's see what they'll do for a well one.” He 
threw up the window, jumped into bed, and was in a few min- 
utes, and for a few hours, fast asleep. 

Then he began to dream that he was in the library again, 
and that again Snuffers began to bark without. Then the 
bark suddenly changedjinto such a sharp yell of pain that he 
awoke and started up in bed. 

‘“©Why-I! Why-I! Why-I!” it rang on still out of his 
dream. 

He sprang out on the floor, and to the window. There 
was a ladder against it, and a man on the ladder. Mr. John 
Rollins was equal to the occasion. He had not studied his 
athletics at Harvard for nothing. He put his right hand to 
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the left side of the ladder, and his left to the other, and, turn- 
ing the ladder half-way over, hurled it down with all his 
might, with the man under it. 

6 Urr-urr-urr!) Urr-urr-urr! Bow! Humph!” roared 
Snuffers, triumphantly, instantly changing his notes of woe 
into a gallant war ery. 

The moon was up now; and, though that side of the 
house was in shadow, there was light enough to make Mr, 
John Rollins pretty sure that the man was partly out from 
under the ladder, but that Snuffers had so much of him in his 
keeping. He could hear plenty of smothered profinities 
exchanging between them in the cockney and canine dialects. 
He thought the dog would be hurt again, perhaps killed, and 


it was all he could do to keep himself from jumping out of 


the window. He turned back into the dark house, and rushed 
down and out, feeling as if the stairs had never been so many, 
nor the bolts on the doors. 

When he got there the man had a pistol in his right hand, 
but the dog had the man’s right arm in his jaws, giving him 


what Mr. John Rollins afterwards -described as ‘*a pinch of 


snuff.” Every time the man struggled the dog crunched. 

Mr. John Rollins was, for once, in a towering passion. 
He took possession of the pistol and a seat on the ladder. He 
heard a sharp crack and a groan, after which the man lay 
quieter. ; 

‘¢ Hurts, does it?” said Mr. John Rollins. — ‘* Perhaps 
you'd better keep still. What did you do to my dog? Let 
go, Snuff. Good fellow; good fellow! Halloo there, halloo! 
Mrs. Blodgett! Mrs. Blodgett! No, don’t come out. Blow 
the horn for Silas. Here, Silas, I want you to help me with 
this rascal. He was trying to get in at my window.” 

‘*Shall I go for the police for him, Mr. Rollins, sir? 
suid Silas, faintly, hovering in the distance like a phantom 


oe) 


stable-boy. 
‘Well, by and by, perhaps: but meantime I can’t. sit 


on him here «ll night in my sleeping-jacket and trousers. 
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Run in to your mother and ask her to find me my great coat 
and hoots; and bring out her clothes-line, or anything there 
is in the house to tie him; do you hear?” 

Silas went faster than he came, and returned, eventually, 
if not upon the winged foot of Mercury. He held out the 
required articles at arm’s length, and dropped them. 

* Pick those things up, you blockhead!” shouted Mr. 
John Rollins between his chattering teeth.  ‘* Come here ; 
help me into that. There! Now tie his legs — tighter. You 
don't think he’s going to get at you through me, do you? 
Now I'm going to get up: pull the ladder back a little; don't 
he afraid, ?ve got him by the ears. Now give me the other 
end of that rope here.” Mr. John Rollins set his knee on 
the back of the man’s head, turned round on it as if on a 
pivot, and tied his arms behind him in’ so scientific a manner 
that, if he tried to free them, he only straightened his ankles 
the more, and if he kicked he would only jerk his own wrists. 

‘There, that'll do pretty well for you, my man. Help 
me off with the ladder, Silas. Now you may go for the 
police and welcome. Take Bayard, and be quick about it.” 

Waal, Mr. Rollins, sir, that ho’s’, he'll be asleep,” said 
Silas, shifting uneasily from one foot on to the other. ‘* He 
kind o° don't olwuz like to be waked up, an’ he nips, an’ it 
mut sort o' waste a lot 0° time to tackle him.” 

‘Get off with you, you slow-conch!” Mr. John Rollins 
stamped with impatience. 6 I dont care how you go—on 
your own legs, or arms, if you like — only go, and get back. 
Snutfers here is worth twenty of you.” 

Silas vanished. 

The man coughed, but lay ** Mute as a fox mid conquer- 
ing hounds.” Mr. John Rollins set his back to the wall of 
the house, lest there might be foes in the rear, and stood on 
guard. But it was a frosty night, and, as his wrath cooled, 
so did his blood. He wanted to walk up and down to warm 
himself, but he did not think it prudent to turn. Therefore, 
us he had been taught in his childhood, at a primitive dancing- 
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school, to ** take his steps,” he bethought himself of taking 
them once more —the sidelong ones — and trying how many 
of them he could remember: ‘* Chassez to the right, chassez 
to the left; Glissade; second step and half-Zalancez,” and so- 
forth and so-forth. So he danced away as hard as he could, 
und whistled the old tunes : 

‘« Tweedle dee! Tweedle diddle, diddle, diddle! Twee- 
twee, twee-twee, tweedle-dee !” 

It amused him, but even this did not make him very 
warm, nor could he very well keep it up for the entertainment 
of the policemen, after they came. By the time he had 
answered all their questions, helped them to tumble his pris- 
oner into their wagon, seen Snuffers, apparently as good as 
new, go swinging off after Silas towards the stable, with the 
“asy Wag of an approving conscience, and was in his own bed 
again, it seemed to him that he had never been so cold in 
his life. 

At a quarter before six he rang for ‘* boiling-hot coffee ” 
to be brought up to him m his chamber, for the first time in 
all Mrs. Blodgett’s experience. She had had but a short 
night herself; and, though she presented the morning draught 
with no outward show of ill humor, she hoped in her heart 
that it was not going to establish a precedent, and could not 
help reflecting, with gloomy forebodings, that ‘* young men 
was dretful apt to git kind o’ sp’iled at hotels an’ them fash*na- 
ble places. At his breakfast, two hours later, he asked where 
his dog was. 

‘* Waal,” unwillingly confessed Mrs. Blodgett, ‘he was 
a-makin’ sech a dirty piece o’ work araound ’t I told Silas he 
better shet him up in the barn tell you could see to him. He 
Was sort 0’ greasy —I put mutton-taller onto him — an’ kind 


0’ bloody.” 

‘¢ Bloody! Good gracious!” exclaimed Mr. John Rol- 
lins, starting up; ‘* he was hurt then! How much?” 

‘* Waal, I guess it ain’t fatal,” returned Mrs. Blodgett, 
drily; **I guess he'll git over it. “Tain’t on’y his tail.” 
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“ That magnificent brush! It was half his beauty. Mr. 
John Rollins finished emptying his cup at a gulp, pushed back 
his chair, and, without a hat, went out through a long win- 
dow, and to the stable. 

Snuffers was not merely shut up, but chained in a stall. 
He was not crying now; he was in a state of abject misery — 
too crushed to cry. There was in his fine, but limited, mind 
an inseparable association between bonds and guilt. What he 
had done that was wrong he could not conceive; but he had 
no doubt that he had done it, nor that it was something utterly 
disgraceful and unworthy of a dog and a gentleman. He 
lifted his unhappy eyes to his master’s face, hopeless of com- 
fort, certain of meeting nothing but reproaches there. 

Mr. John Rollins bent the knee before him, took his 
great head tenderly upon it, and said, feelingly, «* Why, you 
poor, dear guardian-angel on all-fours, what was the matter?” 

Snutfers, re-assured, arose in his might and knocked him 
over backwards. 

Mr. John Rollins, arising in his turn, unchained the out- 
raged champion, and called Silas stenterially :— 

‘* What do you mean by abusing that dog?” 

Silas scratched his head and executed his wonted double- 
shute. ** Waal, Mr. Rollins, sir, I kind o° thought he sort 
o’ seemed as though he mut be a-goin’ mad.” 

‘¢Mad? I should think he would be! And what made 
you kind o’ think anything of the sort?” 

‘¢Waal, when mother sort 0° bound up his tail with a 
mop-cloth, he tore it off rahight away, an’ tossed it up in the 
air an’ ketched it, an’ tore it all to pieces.” 

‘¢ He isn't half as madas Iam. Don't you know if it 
hadn't been for him I might have been within the four wooden 
walls of a coftin not far from this time? Who else was there 
to hinder?” 

‘¢ Waal, mother said he’d kind o° stain up all the floors 
with his waound.” — Silas laid the true indigenous emphasis 
on the pronoun, as if Snuffers might just as well have ‘stained 


b) 


up the floors” with somebody else’s ‘* waound.” 
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‘¢ He shall spoil everything in my house after this, if he 
chooses; and there’s a six-bladed jack-knife I brought you 
from Oldport, —for a reward of bravery,” — concluded Mr, 
John Rollins, composing himself. ‘* Come along, Snuff, you 
grand old fellow, let’s look at the ‘ waound.’” 
~— Snuffers objected to any approaches to surgery; but, 
finding his master in earnest, he shut his eyes, averted his 
head, chattered with his teeth, and yielded. His skin had 
been, not only grazed, but cut quite through on one side, mid- 
way from the tip of his splendid plume, by a pistol-bullet. 

Mr. John Rollins feared that the wound ought to be 
probed; but he hadn't any probe, and didn’t know how to use 
it if he had. Moreover, he was aware that his (im) patient 
would have strong, not to say invincible, objections to any 
such treatment. He shook his curly head. It was full 
the lively imaginations of a callow medical or surgical student. 
What were the chief dangers to be apprehended in cases of 
gunshot wounds not immediately fatal? In the first place, 
shock. But when Snuffers was let go, and ran up to the 
house for his breakfast, he did not appear to be shocked at all 
—not nearly so much so as Mrs. Blodgett. Then there was 
secondary hemorrhage. But, as the first had not quite ceased, 
perhaps the consideration of that might be postponed. Then 
was not pyremia to be looked for? Or would it not rather be 
lockjaw. There. was certainly something rather convulsive 
already in his manner of crunching his chicken-bones. Mr. 
John Rollins ‘* exhibited” several remedies at a venture ; part 
of them, on second thought, he speedily removed himself, and 
all that he did not were promptly removed by Snuffers ; until 
it occurred to the young man that it might not agree with the 
dog’s digestion to partake of many more external applications. 
He modestly withdrew from the man: igement of the case, and 
sent Silas down to the village for young Dr. Gayling. 

In the meanwhile, Snuffers, wandering at his own sweet 
will, took a walk in the garden, and unearthed a previously 
unknown beef-bone. That ingenious Yankee, Mrs. Blodgett, 
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being forbidden to tie him, thereupon tied his beef-bone firmly 
to the trunk of a small tree in the middle of a grass-plat, 
where he lay and gnawed it long and peacefully, without 
damage either to her floors or to his sense of honor. 

Dr. Gayling, on his return from a rural excursion of ten 
miles to vaccinate a baby, was delighted. Fresh from Nous- 
ton and Paris, he did not always find West Oudenville enter 
taining, and had cherished some secret longings to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. John Rollins. However disappointed 
inwardly at discovering that that young gentleman did not 
propose in person to avail himself of his skill, he adapted 
himself with pleasing tact to the situation, and accompanied 
him with a good grace to the stable. 

Snuffers was called down from hunting in the hay-loft. 
He was the foster-son of a fine Scotch terrier; and, by her 
early and unwearied pains with his education, some of the 
habits and customs of her race had been engrafted upon his. 
His hemorrhage, at no time exhausting in its copiousness, was 
ascertained to have ceased. To his unspeakable unthankful- 
ness, 2 little rag of loose hide was clipped from the edge of 
his wound, a little bit of soft-water dressing, to be changed 
in due time, applied, and a lock of fur from each side braided 
over it to keep it from the teeth of the subject. 

Then Mr. John Rollins said, with great bonhomie, — 

*¢ You'll come back to the house now, won't you, and let 
me have the pleasure of your company at dinner? I’m alone, 
not to say lonely, tonight; and I think I can give you not a 
bad cigar.” 

Dr. Gayling did not say him nay, and the two young men 
enjoyed themselves and each other. But at the close of the 
visit the doctor said, ** Don’t come to the door, Mr. Rollins. 
Excuse me; it is not my habit, I can assure you, to obtrude 
unsought advice, but it’s very raw this evening, and it really 
strikes me that your cough calls for more care than your dog.” 

‘¢T beg your pardon,” answered Mr. John Rollins. «* O, 
yes, to be sure. I dare say I have caught a nasty cold. I 
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should have been an unnatural and abnormal man if I hadn‘t, 
rushing out in the small hours, and in ‘the trailing garments 
of the night,’ to help this good fellow here to catch his burg- 
lar. But my cough isn’t twenty-four hours old, thank you. 
I get a cold, and I get rid of a cold; that’s the whole story. 
I never do anything for it.” 

The next day Mr. John Rollins’s cough was thirty-four 
hours old, and it had waked him up at least eight times in the 
course of the night. He did not go out. It rained, and he 
felt ‘* pretty seedy.” He contented himself with walking 
about his various rooms, warmed and unwarmed, to look at 
the views of hills, woods, and waters from the windows, and 
with receiving a visit from a friend, who had seen an account 
of ‘*his burglary” in a newspaper, and ran up from Nouston 
to hear more about it. 

** But how did you blow the man up,” asked his friend. 

‘Blow him up? Not much !” coughed Mr. John Rollins. 
‘* Deeds, not words. Ugh! I sat upon him—like a coroner.” 

‘¢No, but I mean, they say he was curiously blown up, 
really, all over, except the palms of his hands and the soles 
of his feet. In the night he tore his coat and waistcoat off, 
in the station-house, and in the morning, when they took him 
to jail, they couldn’t get ’em on again, and he coughs and 
chokes and can’t breathe, and raises blood.” 

‘¢ Good enough for him! Good enough for him! Ugh, 
ugh! He’s poked a broken rib into his cellular tissue, most 
probably,” rejoined Mr. John Rollins, with undiminished 
cheerfulness. ‘I remember I heard a crack as I took my 
seat on him. All right; they call themselves cracksmen, 
don't they? If he dies there'll be one cowardly blackguard 
the fewer in the world; and, if he don’t, shan’t I relish having 
it out with him in the witness box? Ugh, ugh, ugh! Nasty, 
dastardly trick! Ugh! Coming prowling about in the dark, 
and crawling in, with a pistol, on a man in his sleep! Ugh, 
ugh! If he’d walked up to me, face to face, in Lincoln 
Street, now, and knocked me down, where I could up again 
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and at him —ugh ! — it wouldn't have been polite, you know, 
but I really shouldn't have taken it so ill of him. Ugh, 
ugh, ugh! 

The next night Mr. John Rollins’s cough did not wake 
him up so often, because it did not so often let him go to 
sleep. When he did lose himself, he speedily found himself 
starting up in bed for breath. In the morning he got a little 
nap. When he waked he considered the situation ; he seldom 
missed the humorous point in any; and he laughed a little, 
even now, as well as he could for coughing, at the idea of the 
triumph that he was to give Dr. Gayling over him. 

‘*T shall have to ‘see him again here,’ sooner than I 
thought,” mused Mr. John Rollins, ‘* whether he’s ‘too busy’ 
or not. Double pneumonia, I suppose. That makes pretty 
quick work with people. I know I shall have to be stetho- 
scoped and rub-a-dub-dubbed all over my chest; that’s one 
death’s-head and cross-bones business. And I shall have to 
make my will; that’s another. Which shall I do first, be 
stethoscoped, or make my will? After I made my will I 
could be stethoscoped ; but after I was stethoscoped perhaps 
they wouldn't let me make my will; and I really must see to 
something comfortable’s being settled on poor, good, old 
Blodgy. If anything happens to me she’ll be unhappy enough 
without losing her living.” He rang for her 

‘¢ Mrs. Blodgett, send Silas down to the village, please, 
to Mr. Vellum, and tell him to say, with my compliments, 
that Mr. Vellum would oblige me very much if he’d come 
here to do a little piece of writing for me, at ten, or as soon 
after as possible. If he can’t come himself I wish he’d send 
another trusty lawyer — no, that’s too long for a message; a 
sheet of paper, an envelope, pencil — there, direct that your- 
self, please. Send Silas right off, then come back; more 
wood, I've got to get up.” 

*¢O, no, I wouldn't naow, Mr. John; you lay still, an 
jest let me fetch up your breakfast; an’ see the gentleman all 





snug up here.” 
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“Tve got to get up. I can’t talk about it— makes me 
cough, you see.” 

Mr. Vellum punctually put in an appearance. Mr. John 
Rollins came down to his library and made his will. By it 
he gave Mrs. Blodgett the use of a tidy little cottage, and a 
tidy little yearly income for her life. He left Snuffers to a 
dear little cousin, who was sure to bestow upon him both 
tears and macaroons. Bayard he bequeathed, upon strict 
conditions that the good steed should never be docked, to his 
former chum in Beck Hall. By the time these items were set- 
tled, «*O, dear me!” thought Mr. John Rollins, ‘* what a bore 
it is that there’s so much of it! There are such lots of peo- 
ple I should like to leave something to, and how it does make 
one’s head ache! Why didn’t I see to it all last year, last 
month, last week ?” 

He told Mr. Vellum to put down fifteen thousand dollars 
for a good, needy, and hard-working clergyman, who had fitted 
him for college, and then cut matters short by giving all the 
rest to his favorite aunt, Mrs. Maria Bellington, of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine Bonfire Street. 

‘¢T suppose she has enough already; but whatever she 
has a good many others are sure to have, too,” mused he; 
‘¢and how happy she will make them with it!” 

He signed the somewhat original document, saw it wit- 
nessed and was heartily glad to lock it up and have done with it. 

He sent Silas again to the village, in the lawyer's four- 
wheeled chaise, piled one end of his sofa as high as he could 
with pillows, lay down with a tiger-skin and Snuffers’s skin — 
and body—to keep him warm, and manfully awaited the 


doctor. 
[ Continued ] 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE AGAINST ENFORCED 
IDLENESS. 
BY CHARLES E. BUELL. 


I. — CO-OPERATION IN FARMING. 


In 1877 there was 2n unprecedented business depression 
and general disarrangement of affiirs in our country, growing 
out of the massing together of laborers in the towns and 
cities. 

The wheels of industry were again set in motion by the 
voluntary removing of many thousand men to the unoccupied 
public lands, brought about by the joint effort of philanthropic 
associations, on the one hand, and by the railroads that were 
interested in having the unoccupied lands settled. 

A million and a third of the unoccupied lands were set- 
tled in a single year, and the thousands who were crowding 
the manufacturing centers became self-employed, and pur- 
chasers of manufactured goods. While those who were 
induced to remove were not the poorest, their going made 
room for those who had no money with which to go. Some 
of the most successful efforts to better their condition by 
removal was by persons who joined forces in the attempt. 
Some began by purchasing a car and fitting it for sleeping 
and cooking, in which all could find a home tili more com- 
modious quarters were provided. 

One instance of four young men who joined in settling a 
section of government land will illustrate the strength that 
comes by co-operation. These four persons each settled upon 
a quarter of the section, and they jointly built a house where 
the quarter sections met. Each lived on his own, fulfilling 
all the legal requirements. They owned the teams, imple- 
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ments, and provisions jointly, and ** changed work” in the 
operation of farming. The expense of the venture was so 
great that neither could have undertaken it single handed, 
but by uniting they were able to succeed, for each was 
required to raise but one-fourth of the money needed to pro- 
vide the requisite teams, implements, and shelter. By work- 


ing jointly they could take full advantage, at the proper time, 
of every condition, and they worked with a greater confi- 
dence, and with none of the discontent that is natural to iso- 
lated persons who had been accustomed to town life. In after 
years they were able to sell the entire section at a price that 
gave each a goodly sum. 

The joint effort of these four young men gave no new 
result; they but added another proof to the truth of the 
words of Solomon, written thirty centuries before: ++ Two 
are better than one, because they have a better reward for 
their labor.” (Eccl. iv. 9.) 

A good illustration of the strictly co-operative in agri- 
culture is shown in the success of the seventy-five communi- 
ties in the United States, comprising the Shakers, Oneida, 
Zoar, Economy, Amana, Icaria, ete. 

The per capita wealth of our country is less than seven 
hundred dollars, and to reach such a figure the land of a con- 
tinent, the uncut timber, and undeveloped mines have to be 
reckoned as a product of labor. The communities with a 
total membership of about five thousand have a per capita 
wealth twenty times as great. In the accumulation of their 
wealth they have had no painful toil, and at all times have had 
& sure provision against want in sickness and old age, and 
have had good schools and social advantages that are wanting 
with the isolated farmer and his family. These communists 
have never given one of their members as a pauper, criminal, 
or insane person for any town or county to care for. If there 
is any force in the words, ‘* By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” the communities are a good tree. 

The largest of these communities is at Amana, in Iowa, 
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on the Rock Island Railroad, where they cultivate tifty thou- 
sand acres, and it has been stated by the Sczentific American 
to be the most successful effort at agriculture ever known. 
This community numbers about two thousand members, and 
they have seven villages, with factories in each, and hotel 
tables at convenient intervals for furnishing meals to all. 

In the Shaker villages celibacy is observed, while at 
Oneida complex marriage was permitted, but at Amana the 
family relation is held in honor, every man being permitted 
to have his own family and his own home, the only exaction 
being that all eat at a common table, because of the economy 
that comes from feeding large numbers at such tables, and 
because of the liability of discord where persons are allowed 
to get provisions at a common store, and their tendency to 
strive to get the best pieces when so selecting. 

The advantages of working in common is well shown by 
the experience of the Icarians, who were composed of French 
mechanics, and had no knowledge of agriculture. These 
self-reliant communists first settled at Sulphur Prairie, in 
Texas, and began work without any skilled superintendent. 
They began work by breaking prairie. Several yoke of oxen 
were attached to the only plow they had, the plow was 
inserted in the tough sod of the prairie, the word of com- 
mand was given, in French, for the cattle to start, and the 
obedient oxen walked forward, taking along the beam of the 
plow, but leaving the shear of the plow in the sod. These 
newly arrived Frenchmen had put the plow in up to the beam, 
while the proper way was to plow but a shallow furrow. It 
was two hundred miles to a market where another plow could 
be bought. Sickness soon discouraged these settlers and 
they looked about for a better place for their operations. 
Some one suggested that they occupy the lands and buildings 
that had been just vacated by the Mormons, at Nauvoo, IIl., 
which they did, landing at Nauvoo March 15th, 1850. 

Here the communists went to work under a selected skilled 
manager, and at the end of 1854 they were wealthy, although 
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the sum of thirty-five dollars was the per capita wealth of tie 
community when they entered the country. The land and 
buildings at Nauvoo were rented, and in addition to the pay- 
ing of rent, and the accumulation of money from the pro- 
ducts of their labor, these communists were cultivated to a 
better life, and were a model of industry, intelligence, peace, 
and good order. They established a newspaper and gathered 
a library of five thousand volumes, and had schools in which 
the boys and girls were taught separately in English and 
French, and were given careful training in manners and mor- 
als. The Icarians afterwards removed to Southern Cali- 
fornia, and are a prosperous community. 

They are infidels, as regards the belief of the divinity of 
Christ, but, like all the communities, they take the forty- 
fourth verse of the second chapter of Acts as their motto, 
believing that it teaches, for the first time, the true economy. 
Like the community at Amana the Icarians honor the family 
relation. That success will follow the uniting of large num- 
bers for production under a judicious management is well 
shown by the attempt of the government to settle the Chero- 
kee Indians in the Indian Territory. 

In 1817 this tribe of Indians, consisting of three thou- 
sand persons, were removed by the United States Govern- 
ment from the mountains of North Carolina to the Indian 
Territory, furnished with implements, cattle, and provisions 
for the first season. Superintendents were placed over them 
to instruct them in agriculture. At the time of their removal 
these Indians were in abject poverty, and were proverbially 
indolent, but they became thrifty. 

During the War of the Rebellion their property was 
over-run by armies, their houses and mills destroyed ; their 
loss in cattle alone exceeded two million dollars, but with 
a return of peace they recovered from their disaster and are 
now wealthy. Besides the property accumulated, they have 
all the elements of genuine prosperity. They have churches, 
schools, and newspapers, in their own language, and have a 
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deposited school fund of one million five hundred thousand 
dollars. They are a republic within our republic, and have 
repaid many times over the expense of their removal. 





II. — CO-OPERATION FOR EMPLOYMENT. 


There has been an exhaustion of the public lands that 
makes it desirable to devise other means of affording a safety 
valve for the enterprise and discontent of our people, and 
one way is found in the establishing of village communities, 
of a democratic character, and not based upon a religious 
notion fanatically held, as in the case of the Shakers, Oneida 
Perfectionists, and others, who, in their peculiar way, have 
more equally distributed the advantages and burdens of life, 
but have not realized the ideal social life. 

In discussing the principles of community life, John Stu- 
art Mill has said: ** The one certainty is that Communism, to 
be successful, requires a high standard of both moral and 
intellectual education in all the members.” As a great fact in 
history, the contrary is true. In our country there have 
been forty-seven failures and seventy-five successful communi- 
ties. The failures, in every instance, have been by highly 
cultivated persons, who entered upon the community life for 
the expressed purpose of ‘ ]eading a better life,” while in 
every instance where the German peasants, the English 
weavers, and the French mechanics have been drawn into the 
system by their necessities, they have succeeded. Surely 
‘* They that are whole need not a physician.” Those that 
*‘Jabor and are heavy Jadened” can find rest under this yoke. 

There is another mode of joining forces to get the pro- 
tection that comes from the aggregation of property and 
labor — a mode that is distinct from community life. 

To avoid the ruin that may come to the owner of the fac- 
tory by a conflagration, he joins with all other factory owners 
ina mutual insurance, in which each owner agrees to pay a fair 
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proportion of any loss that may occur to another, the loss of 
one is made the loss of all, and none are ruined; in fact, the 
‘¢chance” of loss by fire, that before might result in ruin, 
becomes but a fraction in the account, instead of being the 
principal factor. The factory owner, by joining with all 
other factory owners, has conquered ‘* chance” in the matter 
of loss by tire. Here is Communism put with individual 
ownership without disturbing the system of individualism. 

The great enemy of the class which work is the ‘* chance ” 
of being out of employment; the principle of insurance 
comes in to prevent disaster from that cause, for, by com- 
bining, they may be placed beyond the power of enforced 
idleness. 

Let us suppose that ten thousand wage-workers of a 
large city, picked men, united, as they unite for life insur- 
ance, and paid a certain sum each to provide an industry that 
would give work and wages, or a living, to the percentage 
of their number who would be out of work at their regular 
vocations. 

There would be 2 committee of nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine persons to report any vacancy that 
would occur for the first one of their number who was out of 
work. There could be provision for old age; and for that ten 
thousand the first step would have been taken toward indus- 
trial liberty. The-expense would be no more than that re- 
quired to support a trade-union, and the result more satisfying. 

There could be rules regulating the operation of a joint 
industry, but there would be no compulsion, no surrendering 
of any liberty, no support of any person, and no deadheads 
in the enterprise. 

Mutual insurance for any object is weakened if it is 
operated for any other purpose than protection, and such an 
auxiliary industry should not be speculative in its character. 
No one except the owners of factories need factory insurance, 
and only those liable to loss from enforced idleness need pro- 
tection from enforced idleness. 
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Let us apply this system to our largest city, New York, 
and see what can be offered as a_ profitable employment. 
Between New York and the hills of New Jersey, eight miles 
away, there is a vast meadow extending from above Hacken- 
sack to the ocean. It is unused except by the railroads that 
cross it, and by an occasional building for railroad uses. It 
is covered in summer by a growth of rank grass and flags, 
and in times of freshets is flowed by the water of the Hack- 
ensack River, which flows through its length. To dike this 
river and reclaim these meadows would give employment to 
every willing worker that will be out of employment in New 
York for years. 

The field of operation would be readily reached from any 
part of New York by the numerous ferries. The result of 
the reclaiming of the land would be a vast wealth to those 
who should engage in the work. Twenty thousand men, 
joined in an association, under one manager, and paying in 
one hundred dollars each, by installments, or otherwise, would 
accomplish the work. There are patches in these meadows 
where sand has been dumped, and by the action of the rains 
and high water has been spread. These are covered by beds of 
wild strawberries, that covered the patches this spring with 
their white blossoms, and gave proof of what may be done 
by systematic cultivation. To use a laconic expression, all 
that is required to place New York’s wage-workers on a sure 
foundation, and make the meadows in New Jersey ‘* blossom 
like the rose,” is sand. 

What is true of New York is true of the smaller cities. 
No private industry need be disturbed by the labor of men 
self-employed in a joint industry, and if their labor did in 
some instance conflict with an established industry, it would 
be no more than what would occur if the same men were 
working for a rival private industry. Under the present 
order of things, if a person is possessed of a fortune it is by 
a fortunate accident. Solomon, the embodiment of worldly 
wisdom, laid down the law of ‘+ chance” thirty centuries ago. 
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He said: ‘* The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong; neither bread to the wise, nor riches to men of 
understanding, nor favor to men of skill, but time and chance 
happeneth to them all.” (Eecl. ix. 2.) 

In discussing the connection between conduct and. for- 
tune John Stuart Mill said: ‘*The greatest of all evils, pov- 
erty, is due to the institution of private property, which 
institution is upheld and commended as being the means by 
which labor and frugality are insured a reward, but instead of 
the reward being in proportion to the industry and frugality 
of the individual it may be in an inverse ratio to it, for virtue, 
intelligence, industry, and dexterity do not insure success. 
While it is true that the lot of the individual is not inde- 
pendent of his virtue and intelligence, these do not count in 
his favor as much as fortunate accidents ; the greatest of which 
is to be born rich, and next to birth the circumstance of 
chance and opportunity. While industry and dexterity con- 
tribute to success, these two qualities fail unless there are 
chances, which come to a limited number. This cannot be 
otherwise in a system of individualism, where every one finds 
his place by a struggle, pushing others back or being pushed 
back by them.” 

Chance is the tyrant that should be dethroned. To van- 
quish this tyrant is the problem of the century. This victory 
can be achieved by the operation of the simple law of liberty ; 
the power to choose. 

The tirst liberty that came to the world was the power to 
choose between two forms of government —the monarchy 
and the republic. The individual could leave the monarchy 
and go to the republic, but the liberty did not end there — he 
could return to the monarchy. With the establishment of the 
republic there came the power to select which church you 
would support. Asa score of creeds were offered to select 
from, and as the person who does not wish to go to church 


can go fishing, religious liberty is the result. 
Our politicai liberty comprises the power to select from a 
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half-dozen candidates which shall be our servant ; the majority 
rules, and all is peace. This power to choose is liberty. The 
detinition of the word ‘‘liberty,” in the dictionary, is ‘the 
power to choose.” By the operation of this simple law of 
liberty, religion and politics have been made free, and if 
industry is ever made free it will be by the operation of the 
same law. 

It would seem, therefore, to be better to build a system 
of Communism side by side with the system of Individualism, 
and not in conflict with it, than to supplant the individual 
system: for there is much in the system of competition that 
is advantageous to man, while it is not wholly wise to over- 
throw the system of an undeveloped one. To build a second 
system by the side of the present one would lead ‘¢ chance ” 
captive, and would make the individual, rather than a system, 
master of the situation. 

If «* chance” of loss by fire and by enforced idleness can 
be eliminated from the present system every adverse condition 


can be overcome in time. 








A MENAGERIE. 


BY IVAN PAVIN. 


Lone labor among the poor of both the city and the 


country has convinced the writer that the comparative lack of 


physically and spiritually healthy amusements among them is 
the cause of a far greater number of social evils than is gen- 
erally conceded. Human nature, at its birth, is not endowed 
with a special appetite for intoxicating drinks, for blood and 
thunder stories, or for tawdry finery of dime theatres. It is 
safe to say that in by far the larger number of cases the bar- 
room is first entered, not so much on account of the drink to 
be got there, as on account of the company, sociability, 
amusement, that is found there. The love of drink is only a 
second stage, but not the first. But human nature, at its 
birth, 7s endowed with the desire, as well as need, of diver- 
sion after toil; but whether this diversion shall be found in 
amusements that are more or less demoralizing, or in such as 
shall not only recreate but also instruct and uplift, depends, 
not so much on human nature itself, as on the circumstances it 
finds ready to supply its needs. Tired human nature goes to 
the dime show — poisoned though the air be there, fire-trap 
though the hall be, spiritually demoralizing though its influ- 
ence be —tired human nature goes there, I say, not because 
it has a depraved appetite for such things, but because it finds 
nothing better to rest it, nothing better to divert it, nothing 
better to amuse it. And what is said here of the low theatre 
can be said with equal truth of the rum-shop, of the prize- 
fight, and of the many other brutalizing influences to which 
the lower classes are mostly unwittingly subjected. My expe- 
rience has led me to believe that whenever diversion of a 
higher order than the above mentioned has been offered to 
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human nature, especially in the case of the young, it has 
never failed to replace the lower, provided it furnished the 
sume diversion as the other. Again and again I have found 
that a well-told story of travels, or of animal life, has 
replaced, even in some apparently hopeless cases, the morbid 
appetite for detective, murder, highway, and disguise stories. 
And not once has a copy of Robinson Crusoe, placed by me 
in the hands of boys, been left unread for the sake of taking 
up the ew York Weekly, the Fireside Companion, or the 
Saturday Night. Similar illustrations could be furnished 
from other departments of diversion. The most striking case 
is that of the Turners, whom I have studied especially from 
this point of view. Though intoxicating drinks are sold in 
abundance at their hall, and though the counter is well pat- 
ronized for quantities of one, or, at most, two glasses of beer, 
I have never observed drunkenness in the hall. The energy, 
which must find an outlet somewhere, and which would run 
into beer otherwise, is now let off into the hall below, where 
all manner of gymnastic exercises are practiced. Through 
the amusement furnished by the gymnasium, though in sight 
of the constantly tempting bar, the Turners, who are mostly 
hard-working men, not only save their money, but actually 
gain strength for earning more. 

That most of the amusements at present accessible to the 
poor are in almost every way demoralizing, I do not hesitate 
toattirm. That the effects of these amusements, though not 
immediately visible, are ultimately disastrous, not only to 
those who frequent the places where they are had, but also to 
others as yet uninfected by their intluence, I am equally ready 
to assert. 

IT am convinced, however, that the surest way to counter- 
act an evil, especially one of long standing, is not by declaim- 
ing against its effects. Hitherto all manner of tirades against 
intemperance have diminished this vice but little, if at all. 
It is better, in a quiet way, to substitute a good for the 
evil. If that good can be made to supply the same need 
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for the gratification of which recourse is bad by the poor 


to the evil. The realm here opened for thought and work 
is wide, indeed. It is the object of this paper, however, 
to call your attention to one field of popular amusement, 
which, most unaccountably, has hitherto been neglected. — It 
can be opened to the poor at comparatively small expense — 
certainly at an expense no greater than that now incurred in 
merely fighting the effects of the evil, while labor in this field 
would fight the causes of the evil. The field could be, more- 
over, utilized especially on the day of the week which is ever 
the most dangerous to the poor and the idle— Sunday. I 
mean the establishment of a— menagerie. 

The very surprise, which most charitable people will 
express, at the hope of vastly beneficial results from the estab- 
lisnment of a menagerie in the heart of Boston, is, perhaps, the 
best proof that the proposed partial remedy of some local 
evils would probably be far-reaching in its results. A menag- 
erie would, in its way, strike at the roots of much evil among 
the poor, rather than at the surface, upon which now most of 
our charitable organizations seem to spend their energies. 
Notwithstanding reports of charitable organizations to the 


contrary, I venture to express the opinion, as the result of 


long observation, among the poor themselves, that poverty 
does not diminish; that charity, as practiced now through the 
numerous societies, only relieves distress, seldom, if ever, 
prevents it. It is my opinion that the establishment of « 
menagerie among the poor, would be one of the most effect- 
ual means of preventing, in time, though not immediately, 
much distress. 

That a visit to a menagerie is an amusement any one can 
see any day for himself in Central Park, New York. I have 
for days watched the manner in which people spend their 
time there in sight-seeing. Seldom does a person leave the 


menagerie without having spent there, at least, an hour. The 
sobriety of the eagle family, among birds, the playfulness of 
the various fishes in the aquarium, the pranks of the monkeys, 
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or the anusing dignity of the shaker-like elephants, — each of 
rk these not only attracts, but also holds, the crowds. I have 
T, for hours listened to the peals of laughter from the by-stand- 
it, ers surrounding the monkeys’ cages. It must be remembered 
It that all this took place in Central Park, a place very 


aaa unfavorably situated for amusement of the poor. The park 


iti itself is a great distance from the abodes of the poor; to get 
ld there they must ride, and pay five cents; and the manage- 
"ee ment, moreover, has in view a scientific collection rather than 
er one got together expressly for the amusement of the poor. 

| The peculiar advantages of a menagerie as a means of popu- 


lar amusement are : — 


‘ill 1, For at least seven months in the year its entertain- 
the ment is furnished in the open air; thus its healthfulness con- 
he trasts most favorably with theatres, ete. 

eal 2. A menagerie is not only a source of amusement, but 
igs also a source of instruction. In children especially, through 
ng its influence, a taste will be developed for reading works 
of on natural history, which can certainly be written in such a 
es, way as to make them equally interesting with the low fiction 
he of the day. 

of 3. A menagerie can also, by proper management, be 
rty made a source, not only of instruction, but even of elevation 
the of character; familiarity with the brute creation tends towards 
er, cultivation of sympathy with it; and the fostering of the 
fa spirit of sympathy is so important that almost any attempt is 
«te worth making that promises such a reward. 

ly, 4. It is accessible on Sunday, at any time of the day, 


for those who are forced to be idle. 


can I do not believe that the establishment of a menagerie on 
Wve such a plan as to place in the foreground the object. of 
eit amusement for the poor will immediately close the low thea- 
the tres, the rum-shops, or stop prize-fights. But I do believe 
Phe that, among the many things that will have to be done, sooner 
of or later, towards supplying the poor with healthy recreation, 


this will have to be one of the first. 
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Considering the object of such a menagerie, namely, a 
means of furnishing the poor with healthy recreation, it need 
not be carried on in an expensive way. Rare and expensive 
specimens may indeed be necessary for a scientific establish- 
ment, but for popular entertainment an ordinary monkey 
from Gibraltar, which even an organ-grinder can afford to 
buy, will answer the purpose as well as one caught in the for- 
ests of Brazil by a ‘ scientific” expedition. A valuable, and 
yet amusing collection, could be got together at slight ex- 
pense, and the cost of keeping likewise need not be great. 
I believe, moreover, that, after the scheme is once well 
under way through private enterprise, if the effort be made 
under the proper auspices, the city government might be 
induced not only to devote a portion of the common for the 
purpose, but even to maintain the menagerie at the expense 


of the city. 
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MORALS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY LYMAN CLARK. 


Reports from both east and west show that two theories 
of the teaching of morals in public schools are held. One 
theory is that teachers of good character, ability to teach and 
govern, should be employed. Correct moral principles should 
be illustrated in everything that is done, and moral lessons 
drawn from incidents of the school life, from literature, his- 
tory, and any appropriate study. The whole influence of the 
school thus promotes good morals. But, in accordance with 
this theory, morals should not be made a study, with class 
exercises. No books of morals are to be furnished the pupils. 
Ethics is not found in the prepared course, nor any special 
time assigned for study in this department of education. 
Some books may be laid upon the teacher's desk for reference 
or guidance in such oral instruction as may be given, but 
that is the limit in the direction of the supply of books. 

This is one theory. The other is that all this general 
moral influence of the school is necessary, and that morals 
should also be made a special study to be pursued by the 
same methods which apply to other studies. The principles 
of right and wrong should be taught by means of class exer- 
cises, and such use of books as is found in the case of other 
studies. No study can -be properly taught from the book 
tlone. Original activity of mind is necessary. This study is 
to be pursued by the common principles which apply to all 
effective teaching. A definite place in the course of study 
should be found, a definite time assigned, and all necessary 
books or facilities for illustration provided. 

The writer believes that morals should be taught both by 
the general influence and discipline of the schools and by 
special class exercises. As a matter of course the instruction, 
or edueation, must be undenominational. Neither Jewish, 
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Christian, nor Pagan virtue, as such, should be taught, but 
simple virtue, or all virtues, without any modifying denomi- 
national adjectives. 

A word as to the state of the supply of text books will 
he of interest to such as think that text books should be used. 
There is no lack of books of moral science and philosophy 
for colleges and academies. The study has been generally 
recognized in schools of these grades. But the books 
designed for these grades are not generally suitable for com- 
mon or high schools. The text books of morals for public 
schools should be practical in character. They should not go 
in quest of a moral yardstick or balance by which all moral 
values are to be measured or weighed. Not moral philosophy, 
but practical ethics is needed, which assumes that all have 
some imperfect sense of right, which is to be improved by 
exercise upon the questions of life. The tests of revelation, 
intuition, the greatest good of the individual, or of the great- 
est number, ete., as theories furnishing ultimate rules of con- 
duct, have no place ina good text book for common schools. 
The common omission of the study from the public schools 
has left a much smaller variety of books from which to choose 
than in case of other studies. But a few very good books 
may be found. ** Lessons on Manners,” by Edith Wiggin, 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and Charles T. Dilling- 
ham, New York, is a very good book for the sixth or seventh 
year of school life. Gow’s **Good Morals and Gentle Man 
ners,” Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, is excellent for 
the cighth or ninth year. These books have both been used 
during the current school term by teachers who report to the 
writer that the exercises are among the most interesting in 
their schools. Presence during class exercises appears to 


justify the statement of the teachers, one of whom is a Catho- 


lic and the other a Protestant. 

‘¢The Citizen and Neighbor,” by Charles F. Dole, is an 
excellent book. Its worst objection for public school use is 
that it is published with a denominational imprint — the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Endeavors have been made to secure the printing of a public 
school edition, and it is to be hoped that the book will yet 
have some incidental revision, and find an undenominational 
publisher. The laws of the state, so far as they apply to the 
common principles of justice and humanity, should be stud- 
ied, or used in schools as a reference book, to show the me:an- 
ing of such words as felony, perjury, forgery, arson, and the 
like, and how such offenses are punished. The Jaws of 
ancient’ Palestine, Greece, or Rome may well be studied, 
but the laws of the state in which one lives are of far more 
importance as a factor in education than those of any other 
country in the world, past or present. 

Other books might be mentioned. But a larger variety 
of good books is called for, to the end that a fresh book can 
be supplied in the successive years of a course of study for 
graded schools. But, above all things, we should) abandon 
the thought that the morals of good citizenship will all come 
without any special study or effort, that the principles of 
right and wrong are well enough understood without any sys- 
tematic teaching. Nor should we rest in the conclusion that 
this teaching belongs exclusively to the churches, Sunday 
schools, and homes. The fact is that many of the children of 
the state do not attend any church or Sunday school, and that 
many of the parents will chiefly teach that which is demoral- 
izing. It is utterly delusive to say, ‘¢ If the homes are what 
they should be the children will grow up in virtue.” This is 
very true, but thousands of homes are, and will be, anything 
hut what they should be; they will teach the children, not 
morality, but immorality. We should accept the facts of 
human life as they are. The public schools furnish the only 
opportunity to reach all the children of the state. It is the 
business of the state to have special care that the morals of 
good citizenship shall be taught to all. As has been said, the 
state is not concerned with the question whether those who die 
“oo up or down,” but it is vitally concerned with the good 
citizenship of its children, while they are under its jurisdiction. 








SELECTIONS FROM WEBSTER. 


[From Plymouth Bi-centennial Address, 1820. | 


‘¢THE nature and constitution of society and government 
in this country are interesting topics, to which I would devote 
what remains of the time allowed to this oceasion. Of our 
system of government the first thing to be said is that it is 
really and practically a free system. It originates entirely 
with the people, and rests upon no other foundation than their 
assent. To judge of its actual operation it is not enough to 
look merely at the form of its construction. The practical 
character of government depends often on a variety of consid- 
erations besides the abstract frame of its constitutional organ- 


ization. Among these are the condition and tenure of 


property; the laws regulating its alienation and descent: the 
presence or absence of a military power, an armed or unarmed 
yeomanry, the spirit of the age, and the degree of general 
intelligence. 

‘¢In these respects it cannot be denied that the circum- 


stances of this country are most favorable to the hope of 


maintaining the government of a great nation on principles 
entirely popular. In the absence of military power the 
nature of government must essentially depend on the manner 
in which property is holden and distributed. There is « 
natural influence belonging to property, whether it exists in 
many hands or few: and it is upon the rights of property that 
both despotism and unrestrained popular violence ordinarily 
commence their attacks. 

‘*Our ancestors began this system of government here 
under a condition of comparative equality in regard to wealth, 
and their early laws were of a nature to favor and continue 


this equality.” 
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Mr. Webster then proceeded to show how the laws reg- 
ulating descent and transmission of property formed the 
basis of the government. In one place he gives utterance to 
this remarkable sentiment : — 

«¢ Their situation demanded a parcelling out and division 
of the lands, and it may be fairly said that this necessary act 
fixed the future frame and form of their government.” 

And again : 

‘In this country we have actually existing systems of 
government in the maintenance of which, it should seem, a 
great majority, both in numbers and in other means of power 
and influence, must see their interest. 

‘« But this state of things is not brought about solely by 
written political constitutions, or the mere manner of organ- 
izing 2 government; but also by the laws which regulate the 
descent and transmission of property. The freest govern- 
ment, if it could exist, would not be long acceptable, if the 
tendency of the laws was to create a rapid accumulation of 
property in few hands, and to render the great mass of the 
population dependent and penniless. In such a case the pop- 
ular power would be likely to break in upon the rights of 
property, or else the influence of property to limit and 
control the exercise of popular power. Universal suf- 
frage, for example, could not jong exist in a community 
where there was great inequality of property. The holders 
of estates would he obliged, in such case, in some way to 
restrain the right of suffrage, or else such right of suffrage 
would, before long, divide the property. In the nature of 
things those who have not property, and see their neighbors 
possess much more than they think them to need, cannot be 
favorable to laws made for the protection of property. When 
this class becomes numerous it grows clamorous. It looks on 
property as its prey and plunder, and is, naturally, ready at all 
times for violence and revolution. 

‘‘It would seem, then, to be the part of political 
wisdom to found government upon property, and to estab- 
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lish such distribution of property, by the laws which 
regulate its transmission and alienation, as to interest the 
great majority of society in the support of the government. 
This is, I imagine, the true theory and the actual practice of 
our republican institutions. With property divided as we 
have it no other government than that of a republic could be 
maintained, even were we foolish enough to desire it. There 
is reason, therefore, to expect a long continuance of our sys- 
tem. * * * The people possess the property more 
emphatically than it could ever be said of the people of any 
other country, and they can have no interest to overturn a 
government which protects that property by equal laws.” 

The orator then showed that this equal right to hold 
property did not tend to produce a dead level in society, but 
that varied ability and opportunity would inevitably lead to 
various degrees of prosperity. 

But one more extract from this oration can be given here, 

*¢ Lastly, our ancestors established their system of gov- 
ernment on morality and religious sentiment. Moral habits, 
they believed, cannot safely be trusted to any other founda- 
tion than religious principle, nor any government be secure 
which is not supported by moral habits. Living under the 
heavenly light of revelation, they hoped to find all the social 
dispositions, all the duties which men owe to each other and 
to society, enforced and performed. Whatever makes men 
good Christians makes them good citizens.” 

Can we, in looking backward over the history of our 
nation find any period at which these sentiments and opinions 
of the great statesman are more applicable than they are to 
the present. Are not equality of condition and the tenure of 


land-ownership in greater danger today than ever before. 




















LEPROSY. 


THE martyrdom of Father Damien has called new atten- 
tion to the spread of leprosy and to the methods used to 
check it. At the annual meeting of the Epidemiological 
Society, of London, held in June, the subject was discussed. 
The London Times gives a report, which we copy : — 

Two lepers, one a man aged 60, and the other a boy, 
who had been under the care of Dr. Larder for some time 
past, were exhibited. The discussion was opened by the 
reading of a paper by Surgeon-Major Pringle, M. D., late 
Sanitary Department of the Bengal Army, ‘* On the increase 
of leprosy in India, its causes, probable consequences, and 
remedies.” In the course of the paper he observed that, 
upon the authority of Sir Hl. Ramsey, there has been a 
marked increase in leprosy in India, and he doubted whether 
any officer in India had better opportunities of forming an 
opinion on the subject than that officer. The first and fore- 
most cause of that increase was that lepers were not now 
removed in the various ways that they used to be. This pres- 
ervation of leper life had been going on more or less since 
the great order of, ‘* Burn not widows, kill not infant girls, 
bury not (alive) lepers” was promulgated in the Punjab 
after its annexation, and in the utter neglect of any precau- 
tionary measures against the spread of the disease by the pro- 
tection afforded to the lepers. They now saw the natural 
sequence of an order which, though very creditable to the 
philanthropy of the rulers, was very discreditable to the san- 
itary knowledge of the advisers. The highest caste was lost 
hy the leper spot, and **.A man’s foes are they of his own 
household,” and it was from them that he had to flee. Home- 
less, religionless, friendless, the poor leper, until very lately, 
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went out into the world with the constant dread of a violent 
death lurking around him. They were told that there were 
fewer female than male lepers, which was easily accounted 
for by the facility that existed for removing women in India, 
that land of secret murder, where cholera, snake-bite, wild 
beast, and rapid decomposition combined to facilitate the 
removal and obliterate the traces of the methods adopted to 
accomplish the end. One of the probable consequences of 
this increase of the disease in India was that it would spread 
to Britain and all other countries which had intimate relations 
with India, unless prompt and effective measures were taken 
to prevent it. The remedies that Dr. Pringle suggested for 
this increase of leprosy were segregation, isolation, and the 
separation of the sexes. As an example of the efficacy of 
segregation he alluded to the eminently satisfactory results of 
the working of the Dehra Dun Asvlum for Lepers, from the 
last annual report of which, compiled by Surgeon-Major G. 
G. Maclaren, he quoted the following passage: ‘* Now, if 
there were throughout India 1,000 such institutions conducted 
on the lines of this one —strict segregation of the sexes and 
comfortable, healthy surroundings —a probable increase of 
lepers to the extent of 7,000 to 9,000 annually would be pre- 
vented, and, with improved dwellings and modes of living, 
the disease might eventually become as rare as it is in Euro- 
pean countries. As no remedy for leprosy has yet been 
found, segregation of the sexes is che only method which 
holds out any prospect of being able to cope with the disease.” 
In conclusion, Dr. Pringle observed that, from a telegram 
published in the Zémes on the 7th inst., it would be seen that 
the government of India had been aroused to a sense of the 


critical situation, not only of the people of India, but of all 
nitions having intimate relations with that country. All 
interested in the welfare of the lepers would rejoice that the 
government was about to take action, but he trusted the 
police action would be withheld until suitable accommodation 
and support could be provided for poor lepers, else their 
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lives would be made more miserable than ever, and numbers 
would be led to commit suicide. The natural opinion of a 
leper at present was that he was a person who should be 
removed, and to hand them over to the tender mercies of the 
police under those conditions would be a refinement of cruelty. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Dr. 
Thompson, who has had the medical charge of a large leper 
hospital in Madras, gave testimony in proof of the contagious 
nature of the disease. In view of the increase of the disease 
in India, and the increased intercourse between that country 
und England, there was no doubt in his mind that leprosy 
would spread before long to this country unless prompt meas- 
ures were taken to prevent it. He agreed with Dr. Pringle 
that as there was no curative treatment for the disease, a 
remedy for its spread could only be found in segregation and 
isolation. 

Mr. Brudenell Carter did net think that there was so 
much cause for alarm as some people seemed to suppose. 
The large intercourse between India and England was not a 
new thing by any means, and looking at the fact that at the 
present time there did not exist more than twenty cases of 
leprosy in this country, he trusted they would not be alarmed 
with the idea that we were going to have an outbreak in this 
country. 

Mr. M’Lean, who stated that he had paid a visit to some 
of the leper settlements in Madagascar, spoke of the ravages 
of the disease in that country, pointing out that although the 
lepers were isolated they were, in some cases, allowed to keep 
their children, some of whom had not, as far as he could see, 
been touched by the disease. He thought that, as the disease 
was no doubt contagious, means should be taken by which 
such children could be removed from their parents. 

The Rev. Mr. Gilford thought that the rapid increase of 
the disease in India could be stopped only by legislation on 
the part of the government. The people themselves, he 
knew, would be only too willing to accept any remedial meas- 
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ures that might be proposed. He had worked for some time 
in connection with a leper asylum in the Punjab, and he 
found that it was very difficult to keep the leper in that 
asylum unless he was allowed to bring with him his poor rela- 
tives, who were quite free, often, from the disease; and if 
those who were free were discharged the lepers themselves 
would go, and their only course was to beg. In the matter 
of the children of leprous parents, he proposed, on his return 
to India, to build a house in which he could put all such chil- 
dren whom he knew of, and so, by isolating them, give them 
a chance of being saved from contracting the disease. 

Several others joined in the discussion; one gentleman 
who had recently returned from the Cape Colony stating that 
the disease was largely on the increase there. Another gen- 
tleman from India thought that owing to the customs of the 
people in that country segregation was impossible, and that 
the only means of stopping the spread of the disease was to 
be found in the progress of sanitation, the cheapening of salt, 
and the bettering of the water supply. 

The chairman, in closing the discussion, observed that as 
there seemed to be a preponderance of evidence that leprosy 
Was on the increase in different parts of the world, it was 
necessary that measures should be promptly taken to prevent 
its spread. It might be that the British Government would 
have to adopt a compulsory system of segregation, but before 
any such action was taken there should be a very careful 
inquiry into all the facts. There was undoubtedly urgent 
need for more medical inquiry as to the history of leprosy. 

Dr. Abraham having briefly replied, a vote of thanks 
was passed to him for his paper. 

In order to facilitate the discussion of the paper Dr. 
Abraham exhibited many cases and specimens illustrating the 
pathology of leprosy, and some of the bacilli taken from the 
hoy patient who had been brought before the meeting were to 


he seen under the microscope. 
To this discussion at the meeting Dr. Robert Pringle, 
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formerly in the sanitary service in India, afterwards contrib- 
uted by a letter on the same subject. From this letter we 
copy the following passages of interest in their relation to 
Father Damien : — 

I may mention that in the increase of this leprosy in 
India lurks a subtle danger to the health of the Briton in that 
country, and ultimately in his own, and this is far more subtle 
than can be realized by the unprofessional observer, and it is 
one to which the government attention will have to be spe- 
cially drawn. Without entering into details I may state I am 
here alluding to what I know from personal observation. 

May I add, not with any view of creating needless alarm, 
but merely to show the absolute necessity of something being 
done, that it must not be concluded that it was because Father 
Damien lived among the lepers that he contracted the disease 
of which he died, and therefore all who are less exposed to 
this contagion need have no fear. The fact is the amount of 
the virus of leprosy with which Father Damien was unknow- 
ingly fatally inoculated might have been, and probably was, 
very minute, all subsequent inoculations being harmless, just 
as the smallest particle of smallpox virus in a dry powder, as 
dust in the air, will, under favoring conditions, produce an 
attack of smallpox, but any number of subsequent insertions, 
even of virus, except in very rare cases, are powerless to pro- 
duce further effect. Father Damien’s constant liability to be 
inoculated with the virus of leprosy without doubt gave him 
a fur greater chance of contracting the disease than at present 
would be possible in India, but with our ignorance regarding 
the period of incubation in this disease it is impossible to 
state with certainty at what period of the first ten years of 
his residence at Molokai the fatal inoculation took place ; and 
so in India, if lepers are allowed practically unchecked inter- 
course with the ordinary population of the country, it is 
impossible to say when the disease may have been contracted 
in the case of those developing the disease subsequently ; but, 
knowing what [ do about the infection of smallpox, I am 
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wmply justitied, from a careful study of smallpox, inoculation, 
and vaccination, during the whole of my thirty years’ Indian 
service, in stating that, unless prompt and stringent measures 
ure taken in Bombay, leprous inoculation will become fir 
more possible, and hence probable, than it may appear at 
present. In conclusion I would only add that, holding these 
opinions regarding the risks to the public health incurred by 
this increase in leprosy, I, year after year while in the sani- 
tary department, pleaded for these poor lepers, but in vain, 
and little wonder, with the views held by the medical adviser 
of the government of India. Nevertheless, my pleadings are 
public property and are to be found in my annual reports 
when this marked increase of leprosy forced itself on me. 

Now help has come, and the jubilee of the Empress of 
India, ‘* The Maha-Ranee,” will ever be known as the fiftieth 
year of the rule of her who desires to be known, not only as 
the defender of the faith, but as the follower of Him who had 
compassion on the leper, and whose religion welcomes the 
leprous outcast of other religions with ‘* Come unto me, and 
I will give you rest.” 

The last of the three great orders promulgated in the 
Punjab of old —viz. ** Burn not widows, kill not infant 
—has now not only its fulfil- 


’ 


girls, bury not (alive) lepers’ 
ment, but adequate provision supplied for carrying it into 
effect with love and mercy; and henceforth the homeless, 
friendless, religionless leper will find a home and a friend, 
and, if he will believe it and accept it, a religion which will 


take him just as he is. 
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MONTESQUIEU. 


(‘To the interesting passages from the Spirit of Laws which we pub- 
lished in June we now add four shorter extracts relating to modifying 
influences. | 

THE first is from the eighty-sixth of the Persian Letters, 
as follows: ‘* Has it not ever been observed that the intro- 
duction of a new sect into a state was the surest way for cor- 
recting the abuses of the old existing one ?” 


This is from ‘* The Grandeur and Decadence of the 
Romans,” Chapter 8: ‘* Carthage perished because when it 
hecame necessary to correct abuses she could not suffer even 
the hand of Hannibal to do it. Athens fell because her errors 
appeared to her so pleasant that she did not wish to cure 
them. And in our time the republics of Italy, which vaunt 
the perpetuity of their governments, should only vaunt the 
perpetuity of their abuses, as they have less liberty than 
Rome had under the Decemvirate. The English government 
is wiser, because it has a Parliament which continually exam- 
ines it, and which continually examines itself. Whatever 
may be its errors, they are never of iong continuance, and, 
as they are thus brought to the attention of the nation, they 
are often useful. In a word, a free government, i. ¢., one 
always in active movement, cannot be maintained if it is not, 
by its own laws, capable of correction.” 

This, upon the duty of serving the state when called 
upon, is from the Spirit of Laws, Book 5, Chapter 19: 
** Should the laws compel a citizen to accept public employ- 
ment? I say that they should in a republic, but not in a 
monarchy. In the former, the offices are testimonials of fit- 
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ness, the trust which the country confides to a citizen, he can- 
not refuse it.” 


In Book 6, Chapter 3, this occurs: ¢* In republican goy- 
ernment it is in the very nature of the constitution that the 
judge should follow the letter of the law. There is no citi- 
zen against whom he should be able to interpret a law when 
it concerns his goods, his honor, or his life.” 


. . . . . . 


The peril involved in its wealth to a weak republic is 
referred to in Chapter 4 of the Romans: ‘* The Powers 
established upon commerce can endure for a long time if they 
continue in a condition of moderate prosperity; but if they 
become very rich and prosperous, their existence will be cut 
short. They rise little by little without its being noted, for 
they commit no single act which attracts general attention to 
them. But when their prosperity is such as to force itself 
upon the attention of the outside world, then every other 
nation will seek to deprive them of the advantage which they 
seem to have taken, as it were, by surprise.” 


The concluding extract is from the Spirit of Laws, Book 
%, Chapter 1. It points to federation as the proper means to 
ensure permanence to republics. «If a republic is small, it 
is liable to be destroyed by outside force; if large, by inter- 
nal vice. This double disadvantage affects alike democracies 
and aristocracies, whether they are good or bad. The evil is 
in the thing itself, and there is no remedy. So there is great 
reason to think that men, in the end, would all have been 
obliged to live under the sway of individual rulers, had they 
not devised a form of constitution which has all the internal 
advantages of a republican government combined with the ex- 
ternal force of a monarchy. I speak of the federated repub- 
lic. This form of government is a convention by which sev- 


eral bodies politic become citizens of a common state, larger 
than it would be well for them to form individually, It is « 
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society of societies, making of them a new one, which may 
be increased by the addition of new associates, and which 
will provide for the safety of its united, component members. 
This sort of republic, capable of resistance to external attack, 
can exist in its magnitude without liability to internal corrup- 
tion. The form of this society provides against all accidents. 


He who would become an usurper is little likely to be equally 
popular in all the states. If he becomes too popular in one, 
he alarms the others. Should he subjugate a part, the por- 
tion which still remains free can resist him with forces inde- 
pendent of those he has usurped and crush him before he has 
succeeded in establishing his position. If there should arise 
any sedition in one of the confederate members the others can 
quiet it. If some abuse is introduced in one part, it will be 
corrected by the parts that remain healthful. Such a state 
can perish on one side without perishing on the other. The 
confederation can be dissolved and the confederated units vet 
remain sovereign. 

Composed of small republics it enjoys the advantages, 
in each, of their internal government; and as to external 
relations, it has, by the strength due to association, all the 
advantages of great monarchies.” 











TEIN TIMES ONE. 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 


THE LOST BADGE. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY PRISCILLA BOYD. 


‘Say, Jim, why don’t you come wid me tonight,” said his friend 
and comrade, Hans Schaeffer, as the boys were standing together on 
the steps of the railroad station, eagerly watching for a chance to 
carry some passenger’s valise, in order to earn a few pennies. 

‘Go long wid yer nonsense! Hans, me boy! duz yer think the 
likes of me would be let in? ‘sides, I’m going wid me father to his 
League meeting,” answered Jim. 

“Tl bet yer, theyll not let yer into a secret meetin’,” said 
Hans, very decidedly. 

“Well! then I can go to Joe Schmidt’s and see the men play 
billiards. Ta! ‘la! me boy! yez getting too good for me anyhow, 
widout any swearing or smoking,’ and Jim Doyle gave a sigh and 
a side glance at Hans’s face. 

TIans had told his friend of a club of which he had lately 
become a member, and begged him to join it, but Jim preferred the 
fun of the beer saloons and the streets. 

This ‘‘ Brotherhood Club,” as it was called, had been formed by 
some young ladies, who had noticed many small boys on the streets, 
long after dark, and they determined to furnish amusement and in- 
struction for these poor boys, which their homes could not furnish 
them. 

They knew well that oftentimes these boys were sent into the 


streets by their parents to get rid of their noise that the babies of 
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the family might sleep; sometimes the fear of an angry, drunken 
father’s return home, would make the boys themselves keep away 
from their homes until bed-time, seeking fun in saloons where the 
half-tipsy men would good-naturedly offer them the sugared dregs 
of the whiskey in their glasses, or coax them to sing coarse comic 
songs; again they would crossly drive the boys away from the warm 
places by the stove out into the snow and sleet, until they would 
perhaps find their way to some chapel or meeting-house to disturb 
the worshippers “just for fun,” then run for their lives from the 
policemen, who might be waiting ready to arrest them. 

Much has been said of the total depravity of the street boy, and 
no doubt the mischief they do is great, but it is only idle hands 
which Satan finds mischief for. Boys must have their active, busy 
brains interested in something, and their hands well occupied. This 
‘‘ Brotherhood Club” had become a source of great interest to the 
street boys — to have a room well warmed and lighted to go to every 
evening, and plenty of toys and games to play with, was a treat to 
them, and those who joined the Club took great pride in their badges 
of bright, nickel plated pins, with a number on each, by which the 
boys were known to the ladies who came to help amuse them and 
keep order. On some evenings there would be nearly one hundred 
boys together in the room, and the happy satisfied look upon their 
faces was a pleasant sight. 

The only condition of any boy’s entering, was that he must 
refrain from swearing or chewing tobacco, as even the youngest of 
street gamins indulge in this habit, and present themselves with clean 
hands and faces. 

Jim Doyle had almost made up his mind to tell Hans that he 
would go with him, and one more pleading word from his friend 
would have been enough, but just then the depot clock struck six, and 
Mans ran quickly towards home, while Jim stood watching him, for 
some moments, his head down, and his hand, deeply buried in his 
pockets. As, soon, he turned to go to his own poor home, his foot 
struck something on the step, and there was Hans’s bright silver 
badge. Quickly picking it up, Jim’s first impulse was to call after 
Hans, but with a low chuckle he pushed the badge into his pocket, 
saying to himself, — 
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“Tll keep the thing for a bit just to tease the boy, he'll not be 
able to go to the place this night widout his number,” then hurried 
on to his home. 

As he approached the house he walked more slowly, going 
around to look into a back window, that he might see if his father 
had come, if he was good-natured, and would be likely to take him 
to the saloon with him after supper. 

Michael Doyle had just finished his supper, and was putting 
on his great coat to go to a secret meeting of his comrades, who 
were preparing to make a strike for higher wages on the railroad 
where they worked. When Jim saw his father ready to go he did 
not enter the house, but waited for him to open the door, and then 
followed him at a short distance. 

When Michael Doyle noticed his boy following him, he turned, 
and with an oath, ordered him back home. Jim then ran to the 
saloon, but those of the men, who were not at the meeting, were cross 
and surly, and sent the boy out of the saloon into the cold street 
again. As he stood defiantly kicking his feet against the door, sud- 
denly he thought of Hans’s badge, and thought, ‘Jiminy! I can go 
to that place wid Hans’s number, instead of hisself.’”’ 

Meanwhile Hans had quietly eaten his supper of bread and 
milk, then begging his mother to give him a basin of warm water 
and some soap, he scrubbed merrily away at the dirt on his hands, 
calling his little sister to see the bright colors in the soap-suds. 

Somehow since Hans had learned to keep his face and hand 
cleaner he felt happier and did not speak so crossly to his mother 
and little sister. When he had finished dressing he put his hand 
into his pocket for his badge. How astonished he was to find 
that it was not there; he looked all about the room, then hurriedly 
saying good-night, and kissing little sister, he ran back to the rail- 
road station where he had been talking to Jim Doyle. Still no 
badge was found; then he stopped at Jim’s house, on his way home 
again, to see if Jim had seen it, but Jim was not there. He went 
on to Joe Schmidt's saloon, feeling sure Jim must be there, but he 
was angrily ordered ‘ to be off,” no boys allowed in that night. 

Utterly discouraged Hans went home, as he didn’t like to go to 
the rooms and say that he had lost his badge, as that week he was 
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one of the ‘‘ monitors’’ over the smallest boys. At last he went to 
bed resolved to get up early the next day and look for his badge again. 

When Jim had put No. 48 upon his coat, where he had seen 
Hans wear it on his, he thought he could walk into the rooms and 
no one would suspect that he did not belong there, so he boldly 
followed the other boys up stairs. As he was entering the door the 
young lady who stood near said, ‘‘ 48°s hands are not clean!” then 
turning Jim around by his shoulders she added, ‘‘ go back home and 
wash them!” Jim, with a crest-fallen air, turned round and wist- 
fully looked into the room, where he could see the boys enjoying 
themselves, then rushed down stairs, out of doors and sat down on 
the curb-stone, muttering something about ‘not caring a bit if a 
feller’d got to take the trouble to wash.” 

Soon he felt cold and slowly getting up, he went to a pump at 
the corner of the street and washed his hands long enough to get an 
outer coat of dirt off at least, then ran back to the rooms saying, 
“Jiminy! I'll see this thing anyway; can’t get in anywhere else an 
it is cold out tonight.” This time he was allowed to pass in and 
soon was as happy as the rest of the boys playing pool, marbles, 
checkers, ete. Hans Schaeffer's bright face had become well known 
to many of the ladies, who took eare of the games and remained 
with the boys to keep order, and frequently when top strings or more 
marbles were needed they would call for ‘No. 48,” to send him for 
the needed articles. Hans felt very proud to be thus chosen from all 
the boys, and was always prompt to go and return. 

This evening the box of marbles had been left at the home of 
one of the ladies, and she looked for ‘*48” to send him for them. 
When she saw the bright badge with 48 on it, on Jim’s coat, and 
looked at his face, she seemed puzzled, ‘that couldn't be Hans 
Schaeffer, but 48 was his number surely.” 

Making her way through a crowd of boys she touched Jim’s 
arm, — 

‘Are you ‘48?’ ” 

*Yes'm,” said Jim, pointing to his badge. 

‘Are you Hans Schaeffer?” said the lady still puzzled, for 
among so many boys even the faces were not known well. 

Jim hung his head and did not answer, then several voices 
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answered, “‘ No, Miss, he ben’t Hans Schaeffer at all; him’s Jim 
Doyle.” 

“ Did Hans give you this badge,’ continued the lady, unwill- 
ing, however, to think that Hans would give up his privilege of 
coming to the rooms to anyone. 

Jim sullenly refused to reply, but tremblingly waited for what 
might be done to him; perhaps a policeman would be sent tor and he 
would spend the night in the lock-up. After a few moments of 
thought the young lady quietly took the badge from Jim’s coat, and 
putting her hand on his arm, led him to a corner of the room where 
she talked to him about the club, told him that he might become a 
member if he would obey the conditions ‘‘ not to swear, smoke, or 
chew,” and was so kind about it that Jim told her how he got Hans's 
badge promising to take it back to Hans and to come with him the 
next evening. 

Another hour of great enjoyment passed by. Jim had never 
had such a good time playing games, with no one to speak angrily to 
him, and when the bell rang to close the rooms he hurried down 
stairs, and ran to Hans’s house to explain to him about his lost badge, 
for he felt ashamed of the trick he had played on him. Hans was 
sound asleep, and though Jim whistled and called he did not wake up, 
so at last Jim walked slowly home to crawl up to his own attic room, 
thinking, ‘I'll find the boy the first thing in the mornin’, an whin I 
tells him that I won't tell lies nor swear any more meself, he'll be 
glad enough not to lick me for hooking his number.” 

As Jim reached his room and stooped down to pull off his worn 
shoes he noticed how white his hands looked in the moonlight; he 
smiled, then softly rubbed them together as he said, ‘‘ Nuther wash- 
ing I'll make them almost as white as the lady’s.” Then poor, 
neglected, ragged Jim, stroked the jacket sleeve, where the lady's 
hand had rested, while she talked to him, as he said, ‘“ Better than 
the slaps old Joe Schmidt gives me wid the whiskey,”’ and with vis- 
ions of tops, marbles, billiard balls, and the pretty lady in his head, 


Jim was soon also asleep. 







































THE OTHER SERVANTS. 


Were they the only servants of their Lord, the three 
Who had the talents and the power to earn, 

By putting them to noblest usury, 
Tlis gracious words of praise at His return? 
Or, slothful, heard His sad rebuke and stern? 

Must we one talent have, at least, if we 

His servants too, would be? 


Ah no! the patient watcher at His gate who stood 
Ready to open at the Master's word: 
The little maid, within, who only could 
Keep one spot pure and clean for her dear Lord, 
Such, too, the ‘‘ Well-done!’’ at His coming heard, 
Over the fewer things appointed them, they would 
Be faithful; more none could, 
—S.C. D. 


MADISON, WIS. 

THE work of the Channing Club for this year began in Sep- 
tember, when the State University opened fur the fall term. 
We have been studying the great religions of India and China, 
which have been presented to us in a series of essays prepared by 
members of the club. A list of the topics treated will give the best 
idea of just what our plan of work is. One evening is devoted to 
each topic : — 


1. The Religion of the Veda. Ss. The Buddhist Order. 

2. The Philosophy of the 9. Buddhist Civilization. 
Upanishads. 10.) Buddhism as a Religious and 

3. Reformed Brahimanisn as Ex- Historic Force Today. 


pressed in the Great Epies. 11. The Life of Confucius. 
1. Nanak and the Sikhs. 12. The Doctrine of Meam. 
5. The Brahmo Somaj. 13. The Mind of Mencius. 
6. The Life of Buddha. 14. Chinese Humanites. 
7. The Gospel of Buddha. 15. Chinese Culture Today. 

We still hold our meetings on alternate Sunday evenings, in 
the parlor of the Unitarian Church. Our membership is large, and 
our work, though so different from our social science study of last 
year, has proved of great interest and profit to us all. 








REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


Persons who are forming clubs, or are interested in Ten Times 
One work, are requested to address all letters of inquiry to Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, Lawrence Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitman is the central secretary of the clubs, and will 
gladly give information or help in forming them. It is desirable to 
keep the list of clubs as complete as possible, and all clubs based on 
the Wadsworth mottoes which have not sent in their names are 
requested to do so. 


WINSTON, N. C. 

I HAVE two societies. Une consists wholly of boys, to which 
only eight belong; the other consists of small boys and girls of all 
sizes. They meet every other week. ‘The boys seem to like their 
club, and are already trying to do what they can “ In His Name.” 
They are saving their pennies to buy pledge-cards. We want to get 
them this week. 

They have promised to do one or more acts of kindness every 
day, to be careful of what they say, and to try to help some one 
worse off than themselves. Idid not think it best to have them 
reach too far ahead, so we talked the matter over, and they agreed 
to keep the above as closely as they could ‘‘ In His Name.” 


BEVERLY, MASS. 

AS WE are numbered among the busy people who have many 
domestie cares, we have considered ourselves the ** Whatsoever” 
Club. We commenced our work last June [1888]. As we are 
somewhat separated, we have no real organization, and no regular 
meetings. Whenever any number of us come together, we talk 
over what we are doing. 

One just now is turning about in her mind the most feasible 
way of securing a home where homeless children may be cared for. 
One is planning for the care and help of a family of a missionary 
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just returned from Burmah. One is very active in church work. 
One, while caring for an invalid mother, finds time to go outside and 
lend a hand. One has two little children to care for, and finds most 
of her work at home. To one all in need can be sure of a kind 
word with pecuniary aid added. ‘Two more live side by side, and 
are living with eyes wide open to see what can be done to help those 
less favored than they. One writes all day, and goes home to cheer 
a mother’s heart at night, never thinking that her work is done till 
she has aided some one. Last, but not least, one has taken to her 
home two orphan children, giving them the choicest of her store. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Our Lend a Hand Club was formed in March, 1880, by 
members from the Temperance Loyal Legion (Co. B, 2d Suffolk 
Division, at the Stanton Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church), who 
were over fourteen. 

We started with ten members, both boys and girls, and in spite 
of our desire to keep the membership small, have admitted twelve 
others ; we have now ten girls and twelve boys. 

Our object is to lend a hand to any good cause which is brought 
to our notice, as far as we can do so. 

We have adopted the “triple pledge,’ and repeat, in concert, 
the Wadsworth motto, at every meeting. Our officers consist of a 
president (girl), vice-president (boy), secretary (girl), and treasurer 
(girl), and we hold meetings, at members’ houses by invitation, once 
in two weeks, on ‘Tuesday evenings, at half past seven. A collection 
of two cents per member is taken up, and the roll-call is answered 
(as agreed in the previous meeting) by a quotation from specified 
author or poet, a proverb, or a conundrum, and so forth. 

As to the work we have done: We visited the Consumptive’s 
Hfome at Grove Hall, Dorchester, Easter Sunday morning, with a 
pretty souvenir for each inmate of the Home. 

We are now engaged in making scrap-books for a children’s 
hospital, and we have plans under way for an “out-door festival ” 
and “bazaar of days,” to be held in a pine grove, late in June, the 
proceeds to be given to aid the North End Coffee Rooms for boys. 
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As a club, we attend the young people’s meeting Sunday 
evening at half past six at the church, which plan is very much 
approved by pastor and people of the church. 


SALEM, MASS. 
Our chapter of “Send Me” has been organized with seven 
members. We took for our name ‘ King’s Children,” and for our 
special motto, this verse : 


‘‘ Be mine some simple service here below.” 


It seemed to express just what we are trying to do and what our 
work has been thus far. 

In addition to these individual services, we have helped the 
Hligginson Club, which is composed of smaller children, in a sale for 
the benefit of the church. We are holding meetings every Wednes- 
day afternoon at the church with quite regular attendance, paying 
a small weekly assessment. 

In the fall I hope we shall be able to undertake a more definite 
work, but for the summer individual work seems the better, as we 
shall not be together. 


LYNN, MAss. 
I HAVE never organized any regular club, though there are many 
persons who have lent a hand in helping forward the work in which 
I am engaged, namely: the Daily Strength Mission, whose object it 
is to carry to the hungry of heart the little book ‘ Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs,’ compiled by Mary W. Tileston. 
This little book has had a remarkable history, possessing in a 
rare degree power to restore lost hope, and awaken to new effort the 
wearied energies of tired and suffering souls. 


About a year ago I wrote an article for Unity, giving some 
account of the good work that had been done with the little book. 
I was then in the fifth hundred of my distribution. I am now in the 
thirteenth hundred. ‘Those that have passed through my hands have 
gone into thirty different states and territories, the district of 
Columbia, Canada, and Nova Scotia. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ir is now about a year since the ‘“ Helpful Ten,” of Fifth Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, sent their annual report to “ LeEND A Hanp.” 
Though they cannot speak of increase in the ratio of Ten Times 
One, they can at least rejoice in Ten Times One. During the year, 
owing to their influence, another Ten has been formed among the 
young people of the church, which has connected itself with the 
King’s Daughters, under the name of the “‘ Fear Not Circle.” 

The Helpful Ten has held monthly meetings, except during 
July and August. Many visits have been made among the sick and 
poor, and a few Sunday afternoon prayer meetings held with invalids 
who were unable to attend church. 

The June meeting was a donation visit to a poor old widow, and 
resulted in a nice little supply of groceries for her needs. The 
sympathy of her young friends was much appreciated. The club 
now numbers eleven, two of whom are married ladies. 

A mite-jug is passed round at each meeting, and from its con- 
tents, a poor woman in much need has been supplied with shoes and 
stockings. 


BARRE, MAss. 


Our “Ten” of the Order of Send Me is now well at work. 
We have taken the distinctive name of King’s Messengers and the 
work we are doing just now came to us in this way: — 

Two years ago the idea of Easter letters was given us in LEND A 
Hanp. We wrote to Israel Jones, Medical Superintendent of the 
Home for Incurables, Fordham Station, New York city, and he sent 
the names of three patients in that institution. We sent Easter 
letters with flowers and have sent, occasional letters since, receiving 
replies when the patients could write or get letters written. 

When the Ten were called together I wanted work ready, and 
wrote Mr. Jones for eight names. They were gladly taken, and 
letters went at Easter to these weary sufferers. Number nine is 
making a useful gift for a little girl whose mother is fading out with 
consumption. Number ten will write, sending a gift to an unfortu- 
nate lad sent from our town to the Reformatory at Concord. 
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We have arranged for monthly meetings, and each is to report 
at least one call made upon the sick or aged in our town. Another 
“Ten” is forming, and we hope for good things. 


NEW YORK. 
Many of the clubs of the Association of Working Girls’ 
Societies of New York city have active Lend a Hand Clubs within 
them. We give below the reports of five of them :— 
THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET WORKING GIRLS’ SOCIETY. 


The Resolve Club still keeps up its good work. During the 
summer, flowers went out weekly to brighten sick-rooms. Fresh 
eggs, beef-tea, jellies, and other delicacies are sent once or twice a 
week to the rooms by kind friends, and distributed by the Resolve 
Club to the sick and suffering. At Christmas the usual tree made 
happy sixty little children, and forty-nine stockings were filled and 
taken out to very poor homes on Christmas eve. Recently there has 
been talk of work among the Indians, and the club hopes to do 
something to show their interest in the people. Our Library pur- 
sues its useful work, and many books go out nightly, while the 
magazines and reading-room are constantly used and enjoyed. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY OF HOBOKEN. 


THE Resolve Club has been untiring in its work, visiting and 
relieving many sick and destitute families, making clothing for little 
children, distributing fresh vegetables, fruit, and flowers; at Christ- 
mas gathering in a number of little ones who had no Christmas in 
their homes, bringing them to the rooms where a tree was prettily 
dressed, and gifts of clothing and good things distributed. The club 
has lately instituted ‘‘an emergency”? basket, which is always in 
readiness, furnished with soap, powder, medicines, old linen, ete. In 
cases of great destitution our trained nurse, known as the Charity 
Nurse of the Resolve Club, goes forth armed with this basket and 
remains as long as is necessary with the patient. On its return the 
basket is carbolized and put in readiness for the next case. 
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SECOND STREET WORKING GIRLS’ ASSOCIATION, 


THERE remains but one department of our Society to be 
reported, but it is one of the most important — that of the Lend a 
Hand. Our last year’s report left them working at scrap-books. 
Dolls were again dressed for India in the spring andsummer. The 
industry of autumn resulted in a barrel of Christmas stockings sent 
to Utah, and a Christmas-tree decorated for forty children in an 
up-town orphanage, presents also being furnished for all. A barrel 
of clothing has just been sent to Florida, to some very needy 
families. 


COLUMBIA CLUB. 


Fripay evenings our Lend a Hand has met, and we have had 
the satisfaction of assisting some extremely interesting cases of poor 
people, besides singing in several hospitals on Sundays, and visiting 
the Islands at Christmas time. 


IVY CLUB. 
Our Resolve Club has sewed for poor children, and was ably 
assisted by the literary class, who took turns in reading aloud while 
the others sewed. They have united now in making a paper flower 
lamp-shade, which we hope to sell. The money thus obtained will 
be used for the instruction of a number of young girls, who have 
formed a club, and to whom we give one of our rooms twice a week. 
The girls have a sewing class and one in night school. They call 
themselves the Little Helpers, as they are assisting us in the making 
of our lamp-shade, and have forty names on their membership list. 


BATAVIA, NEW YORK. 

WE have organized a “Ten” of young ladies for the purpose of 

Bible study and in accordance with the idea of helpfulness in small 
things. The “cup of cold water.” 

Our name ‘“ Non Ego”: our motto: ‘For even Christ pleased 

not himself.”’ 
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EASTON, PA. 


WE call ourselves the Whatsoever Lend a Hand Club, of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Easton, and our own motto is :— 


‘‘Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” 


The boys are from sixteen to seventeen years old, all bright and 
active, and thoroughly interested. We hope not to attempt too 
much, but do well what we attempt, and to build character. 

There are now ten members. We meet weekly and are trying 
as well as a busy schvol boy membership will allow to “lend a 
hand.” 

The boys have collected a quantity of books and papers for a 
Lending Library, and have supplied many invalids from this store. 
They have earnest plans for work in the fall, when they will be 
united again and able to work together. During the summer we 
will try to do what we can individually wherever we may be. 


WELLESLEY, MAss. 


Two circles of King’s Daughters have recently been formed at 
the Eliot, Wellesley College. I write to ask if you could assist us 
in opening correspondence with some circle to whom we may 
perhaps be of some assistance. 

During the last year a great number of circles have been 
formed at the college. The exact number of King’s Daughters that 
are here is not as yet’ known, but we hope this week to have them all 
registered. 

The constitutions of the clubs are in some cases very simple. 
Some have undertaken to do outside or missionary work of some 
kind, others have pledged themselves only to the little helpful things 
of everyday life. The numbers are not strictly limited to ten. The 
largest, I think, is that of one of the teachers whose circle numbers 
twenty. Our own includes thirteen. Our idea is that when the 
circle is broken each girl who goes out from it shall form a new 
circle after the manner of the Ten Times One Clubs. 

We are at present preparing a box to send to a children’s 
hospital in Chicago. We have also prepared some articles for the 
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box which is annually sent from the college to Miss Gertrude Chand- 
ler in India. We meet regularly on Saturday mornings to sew, 
and usually spend an hour. On Sunday evenings we hold a fifteen- 





minute prayer meeting which is very helpful to us. 


t We should be glad to be put in communication with others of 
the King’s Daughters that we may learn what work they are doing 


In His Name. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
We have a circle here including fifteen King’s Daughters and 
six King’s Sons. Our circle is the Considerate Ten, and our motto 


is: — 
‘‘ Be ye ready in every good work.” 


We supply one or two hospitals with flowers, help the poor 
when called upon, also the sick or invalids. We have our circle 
in connection with Unity Church although it is not sectarian. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
We are a band of ten under the name of “The Order of 
Loving Service.’ Our motto is :— 


‘Count that day lost 
Whaese low declining sun, 

Sees from thy hand 
No worthy action done.” 





We are ail school-girls but one, and three are about to graduate 
} this June. On account of our studies we have not been able to do 
much outside work, but we try to do little things. 

We made candy one evening, and after doing it up in small 
packages gave it to old ladies. Several nights after school, we tried 
to give pleasure to some persons by singing. One of the places we 
visited was the Poor-house. Once we gathered wild flowers and 
gave them to those who were not able to get them for themselves. 
Once we met and sewed for a poor lady who had several children, 


and wishing to go away in a hurry, did not have the means 
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wherewith to clothe them properly. We read a book for two suc- 
cessive meetings entitled, ‘‘ The Working Ten,’’ thus henefiting our- 
selves and at the same time receiving pleasure. We feel that what 
we have done is very meagre, but we hope to do more next year. 





SUMMER VISITORS. 


Tue following appeal to clubs and tens was sent by a lady 
interested in the charities of Boston. It applies as well to other 
cities, for the workers are always lessened in them during thie 


summer months. 


The band of workers, ‘‘In His Name,” however large it may 
become, is likely to find quite enough work to do in this world of 
suffering, but in case there may chance to he some one who has not 
yet found all she can do, the need of visitors to the poor people in 

Soston, who have asked for help, is one which is never satisfied, 
especially in the summer. 

Miss Smith, 51 Charity Building, is always ready to give the 
particulars. Hours, from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


IN my country home in Virginia, we have now a Christian 
Endeavor Society, and some of us are King’s Daughters. Both 
organizations are doing useful work. Our Ten are looking after a 
bedridden poor boy in North Carolina, besides trying not to talk 


about our neighbors. 


Just now, [ am trying to get each Ten interested in a ‘shut in” 
King’s Son or Daughter out of town, so that they may send them 
letters or anything they please. The children are delighted and if 
all goes well will, with a little effort, give a great deal of pleasure. 
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PROFIT SHARING. 


THE literature of the industrial problem receives a val- 
uable addition in the book by Nicholas Paine Gilman on 
Profit Sharing between Employer and Employed. It is the 
first work on profit sharing that endeavors to combine a com- 
prehensive history of profit sharing with a scientific discussion 
of the results. 

Mr. Gilman deals with profit sharing in its relation to the 
labor problem, believing that, ‘if the way can be found by 
which the workman and his employer shall easily agree on 
the ‘fair share’ of the products of industry that shall go to 
each, then other phases of the ‘labor question’ will lose much 
of their difficulty.” Mr. Gilman thinks that profit sharing is 
the method by which this ‘fair share” is most easily to be 
determined, and that the general introduction of profit shar- 
ing will go far towards ending labor troubles. 

The book has three distinct parts: The discussion of 
methods of rewarding labor; the history of profit sharing ; 
and the arguinent for profit sharing. 

An evolution can be traced in the methods of rewarding 
labor which have been tried. The primitive method was to 
give a share of the products in kind; but the modern division 
of labor, and the increased production of labor through the 
use of machinery, has made this impracticable. A shoe- 
maker, in a boot and shoe factory, would find it unprofitable 
to take pay for his labor in cases of shoes. The workman 


has neither time nor conveniences for selling or bartering his 
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share of the products. So the payment of wages in money, 
which has taken the place of product sharing, is, for the 
workman, much more advantageous than product sharing. 

But that the wages system is not an entirely satisfactory 
method of rewarding labor, the numerous labor difficulties 
prove. Time wages fail because they make too small account 
for degrees of industry and skill in workmen; piece-work 
increases the quantity of production but injures the quality, 
and quality prizes inadequately correct the evils of piece- 
work ; the sliding scale of wages is not adapted to all indus- 
tries; conciliation and arbitration do not aim at permanent 
adjustment of wages, but only at temporary agreement 
between employer and workmen. 

Co-operative industry proposes to supplant the wages 
system, but this entails upon the workman the risk of losing 
pay for his labor through a bad market, or through bad man- 
agement, for which he is not responsible. Co-operative pro- 
duction, Mr. Gilman thinks, may find a limited sphere at 
present in old and thoroughly established businesses, and it 
may extend itself slowly as a development of a wages sys- 
tem modified by profit sharing; but in new enterprises it is 
not likely to succeed because it does not sufficiently value 
management and secrecy. 

Protit sharing, Mr. Gilman thinks, is the method which 
shall naturally bring about a closer union of interests than 
any of the systems for simple wages. And by profit sharing 
is meant the assignment to the workman of a share of the net 
protits of industry, over and above his wages, at the market 
rate. Labor must be paid in wages, management must have 
its salaries, and capital its interest. If above these there is 
any net profit it is the result of these three forces acting in 
combination for production, and it is right that the profit 
should be divided among them. 

The discussion of the theory of profit sharing forms, 
however, a very small part of Mr. Gilman’s book, in compar- 
ison with the collection of facts about actual profit sharing in 
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the United States and in Europe. Mr. Gilman has revised 
the material furnished by Doctors Frommer and Bohmert, 
the German writers on profit sharing, and that furnished by 
Mr. Sedley Taylor of Cambridge, England; and to this he 
had added the history of more recent profit sharing, derived 
from the bulletins of the French society for the study of par- 
ticipation, from various essays, from the reports of business 
houses, and from a large correspondence. This history of 
profit sharing fills two hundred and ninety closely printed 
pages, and not only offers a chance to study the system in all 
kinds of industries, under a great variety of circumstances, 
but shows also that profit sharing is not a theory of men who 
are not practical, but a method of business widely and suc- 
cessfully adopted. The cases of profit sharing cited number 
one hundred and seventy-three. They include the following 
industries: House painting, gas fitting, carpenter work, 
mason work, paper and stationery manufacture, printing, pub- 
lishing, type founding, tanning, milling, distilling, banking, 
insurance, manufacture of furniture, iron wares, tools, fire 
arms, linen, woolen, cotton, bocts and shoes, chemicals, toys, 
musical instruments, brass goods, needles, lace, clothing, the 
sale of all kinds of merchandise, and transportation by steam- 
hoats, by steam railroads, and by horse railroads. 

Forty-seven instances of profit sharing are cited in the 
United States and one hundred and twenty-six in Europe. In 
thirty-six of the cases profit sharing has ceased, though in 
only fourteen of these was it discontinued because it did not 
increase the interest of the workmen in the business. The 
number of men employed by those who have tried profit shar- 
ing ranges from five, on a farm near Berlin in Prussia, to tive 
thousand, in a woolen mill in Schio, Italy. 

In these cases cited various methods of sharing the prot- 
its have been tried. In three-fourths of the cases the employ- 
ers have announced a determined per cent. of the net profits 
which would be given to the workmen. In the other cases 
the per cent. has not been determined, and the employers have 
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simply announced that if the profits would permit a part 
would be distributed among the workmen. 

In some cases the whole bonus to labor has been paid to 
the workmen, in others a part has been paid and the remainder 
reserved for a sick fund, a pension fund, or an insurance fund, 
or has been invested in stock in the firm, on which interest is 
paid. In some cases all the workmen receive a share of the 
profits, in others only those who have been for a certain time 
in the employ of the firm; and usually a larger per cent. of 
the bonus is paid to those who have been longest in the 
employ of the firm. Mr. Gilman thinks the determined 
bonus the most satisfactory, and favors making the employed 
at once workers and part proprietors by investing the whole 
or a part of the bonus in stock of the firm. So he thinks it 
wise to encourage workmen to invest in the stock of the firm, 
even where future co-operation is not in view. 

While the great majority of employers who practice 
profit sharing have a touch of philanthropy, it ‘*has not 
spoiled them for business.” They are sagacious men and 
have prospered. It is the testimony of nine employers out of 
ten that profit sharing creates an extra fund which more than 
covers the share of the profits that goes to the workmen, and 
that thus the share that remains for the employers is greater 
than the whole profits were under the simple wages system: 
so profit sharing is not philanthropy, but good business policy. 
Leclaire, the Paris house-decorator, appropriately called by 
Mr. Gilman the father of profit sharing, left a fortune of 
$200,000. He began with nothing, and, though he had dis- 
tributed among his workmen more than the amount of his 
fortune, he credited his success in business largely to profit 
sharing. ‘*I appear to be generous, but I am not so,” says 
M. Gaste, a printer of Paris. ‘*I recover, and more than 
recover, the thirty-three per cent. that I turn over to the 
provident fund.” N. O. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo., maker of 


brass goods, says: ‘*I look upon this plan as business and 
duty, not as philanthropy or kindness.” Mr. Chambers, of 
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Rogers, Peet & Co., type founders, of New York, says: 
‘* Does it pay financially? I hold that it does pay.” Many 
other more definite testimonies are given at greater length. 

teasoning inductively from the facts which he has pre- 
sented about profit sharing, Mr. Gilman makes a strong, con- 
servative argument for profit sharing, of which the following 
is an outline : — 

‘* Profit sharing, the division of realized profits between 
the capitalist, the employer, and the employed, in addition to 
regular interest, salary, and wages, is the equitable and gen- 
erally satisfactory method of remunerating the three indus- 
trial agents.” 

Profit sharing will increase the product in an industry 
which has been conducted under a system of wages, for it 
gives the workman the same incentive of self-interest which 
the employer possesses, for the workman has a direct interest 
in the product of the industry. 

Profit sharing improves the quality of work as well as 
increases the amount. For the participating workmen realize 
that it is for their own interest to acquire and maintain a high 
reputation for the products of the house. 

Protit sharing promotes care of implements and economy 
of materials. With the wage-worker waste of material and 
misuse of machinery is one of the most common and most 
expensive faults. In decorating houses, in screening coal, in 
defective moulds for casting, in cutting leather for shoes, 
enough often is lost by carelessness to provide a good bonus 
for the workmen. 

Profit sharing tends to secure industrial peace. In sue- 
cessful operation profit sharing changes the lines of competi- 
tion so that they are no longer between employers and 
workmen, whether organized in Employers’ Associations and 
Trades Dnions or unorganized, but between firm and firm, in 
each case the firm consisting of the employer supported by 
his foree of workmen. The workmen dismiss the thought of 
combining against the employer and combine with him for 
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their common good. In such a state of feeling strikes are 
impossible, and the employer can go on with confidence to 
enlarge and develop his business. 


Profit sharing interests the workmen in the success of 


the firm so that they remain permanently in its employ, and 
the firm suffers less loss from frequent change of workmen. 
Profit sharing educates the workmen in their duties and 
responsibilities, and so raises up a more intelligent and capa- 
ble working-class. The cost of superintendence is thus made 
much jess. 
Mr. Gilman meets the objection often made to protit 


sharing, that workmen will interfere with the management of 


the business, with the unanimous testimony of the members 
of the French Society for the Practical Study of Participation. 
This society is composed entirely of business men from 
houses in which profit sharing is in use; and these men say 
that they have never met with any. 

To the objection that the workman should share the 
losses as well as the profits, Mr. Gilman says the workman 
does share the losses to the extent of his bonus, and that 
were he to share the losses out of his wages, in simple justice 
he should be admitted to full rights of partnership, and 
should have a voice in conducting the business of the firm. 
This is no longer profit sharing, but co-operetion. As profit 
sharing does not assume these rights it should not assume 


such responsibilities as sharing losses heyond the amount of 


the possible bonus. 

The reader of Mr. Gilman’s book feels that the author is 
strongly impressed with the benefits that will arise from the 
general introduction of profit sharing, and must consider the 
hook an earnest plea for the introduction of profit sharing : 


put the protit sharing which Mr. Gilman advocates is one of 


sound business policy. Philanthropy furnishes the motive for 
presenting the claims of profit sharing, but Mr. Gilman con- 
forms the argument to strict economic principles. — Profit 


sharing must bring tangible results in dollars and cents to 
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both workman and employer. Mr. Gilman does not propose 
a revolution from the wages system; but retaining the wages 
system profit sharing provides an additional recompense for 
labor, which so interests the workman in the business that he 
earns and saves a profit which is larger than the additional 
recompense. It surely is a method which recommends itself 
io both employers and workmen. 

It is a secondary, though not less important, result: of 
profit sharing that it promotes a fraternity which is ** thor- 
oughly moral and thoroughly Christian.” 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM THE PUNDITA RAMABAL. 


SHARADA SADAN, ? 
Cnowratry, Bombay, 
May 21, 18s. § 

We have fifteen pupils in the school. Five more widows 
of high caste have applied for admission, and the advisory 
hoard pro tem will consider the matter. 

One of the pupils, a widow, who has lived with me these 
six weeks, is very interested in the Christian religion. She 
had no religion to speak of and had never felt the necessity 
of having one. But since she came here she saw the differ- 
ence between a Hindu and a Christian household. She is 
anxious to become a Christian, and told her intention to my 
child. I cannot, of course, teach religion to her, but I let 
her join my child and myself in our morning prayer. She 
hears the Bible read in Marathi and is very earnest in her 
efforts to know something about our religion. I hope she 
may find «* The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

The public opinion in Bombay is as cold and as bitter, or 
indifferent, as it used to be; but we shall go on working 
quietly and see if our faith in God and man will not bring 
about the desired change. 
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Soon after the establishment of this school I made an 
effort to revive the ladies’ society, which had been sleeping so 
long, and which I had the honor and pleasure to establish 
seven years ago. I gave a series of seven lectures on my 
experience in the United States before a well attended meet- 
ing of the society. I was invited to give two lectures in 
Poona, and have done so. I find it «a good way of convert- 


ing some people to my ideas. A very influential body of 


educated men of Poona have changed their minds since they 
heard me speak, and said a few good words, very cautiously, 
about my school. 





June 11, 1889. 

Topay ends the first quarter of the existence of our 
school, so I shall give a brief account of what we have been 
doing here during that time. You must not expect too much. 
The work is entirely new. It takes some time for a school to 
get into running order when newly established. 

The school began with two pupils, though four girls 
were expected on the first day. We carried on our work 
with these two for about three weeks. After this more 
girls came. There are twenty-two girls in the school 
now. Nine girls are living with me. Seven of these are 


> 


from the Brahmin caste and the rest belong to the Vaiskya 
community. Five of my pupils are widows, and three girls 
are kept here by their parents, with the intention of not 
giving them in marriage until they are grown up. There 
is one child here whose father betrothed her when only 
three years old. Now he repents of his unwise deed, for the 
child was most cruelly treated by her future husband's people, 
but there is no escape from their tyranny, as the law cannot 
protect our tender little ones. This is an example of this 
kind. The poor repentant father of my little pupil has 
brought and kept her here with the hope that she may remain 
and study here for a few years, at least, and her husband's peo- 
ple will not find out where she is. Ido not know how far he 
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will succeed in keeping her hid from the scrutinous eyes of 
this cruel world, but I have taken her to be with me for the 
present. 

A young man who is studying in the Grant Medical Col- 
lege of Bombay has placed his young bride in this school. 
He cannot afford to pay her board for the first three years, as 
he has nothing but the scholarship of the Grant Medical 
College to depend upon. It is just enough to pay his own 
board. 

You must not be surprised at this, because you know the 
custom of child marriage is a great source of poverty as well 
as many other evils. The parents marry their boys before 
they are able to take care of their wives. 

Three other girls are staying with me whose expenses 
will be only partially paid by their father. He is a poor man, 
but willing to educate his daughters, and do as much as he 
can for them. 

There is another child-widow who is about nineteen years 
of age, and has to provide for her mother and old grand- 
mother. She knows a little Marathi, and wishes to obtain a 
higher education. She was employed in a mission school as 
au teacher of an infant class, where she had to work all day 
for ten rupees a month, and had no opportunity of studying 
more, or obtaining more money for her maintenance. She 
wished very much to come here. Her application was 
accepted. She is employed here as a teacher of small girls, 
at the same salary. She works for about two and a half 
hours and has the rest of the time for her study. 

One well-to-do man wishes to place his betrothed daugh- 
ter in this school, and will bring her here very soon. He 
gave her away in marriage to a poor boy: but it is doubtful 
whether he will ever grow up to be a good man, willing to 
work for his wife. So the father is determined to give some 
useful education to his daughter. He will pay her entire 
expense. 

Three other child widows of high caste are expected to 
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arrive here very soon, and will stay in the school. All the 
rest of my pupils are day scholars. 

Now for a few words about the kind of instruction we 
give here. Miss Demmon teaches English to almost all the 
girls in the school in the afternoon. In the morning she has 
two pupils to whom she teaches language, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and mental arithmetic. In the Mara- 
thi division we have Marathi language, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, grammar, mental arithmetic, 
and Marathi poetry. Soon we shall be giving instruction in 
Sanscrit, physiology, botany, and hygiene. We do not 
‘drive girls,” but do everything slowly. 


Persons who would like to know more of the work of 


the Ramabai Association are requested to address the secre- 
tury, Miss A. P. Granger, Canandaigua, N.Y. Contribu- 
tions in money may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., Bay State Trust Co., 87 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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